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Editorial 


BDURATE indeed must the man be who holds 

out against the meaning of the latest German 

note. It is astounding that the Government in 

Berlin publishes to the world, which please 
mark includes the German people themselves, first, a con- 
fession that hitherto the people have had no influence in 
the Government, and second, a declaration that a new 
government has been formed on a basis of the “repre- 
sentation of the people, based on equal, universal, secret, 
direct franchise.” ‘There you have democracy! Ah, yes, 
but on paper. True. We have no confidence that in its 
present form it will satisfy the requirements of Presi- 
dent Wilson, speaking for the Allies. But just the same 
it is so revolutionary—and at this stage so unexpected— 
one has to read it twice, and make sure of seeing straight, 
to take it in. 


HE, significance of this twofold generality, with its 
negative and positive propositions, is this: It spells 

at once the doom and the destiny of Germany. It means 
surrender and it means a new‘era. All other details of 
the reply of October 21 are trivial in comparison. It is 
out of the reckoning that President Wilson will budge 
from his position on the “military supremacy” of our 
forces, and the protests about the falseness of German 
cruelties will be disregarded. We are not qualified on in- 
ternational law as some of our journalistic neighbors pre- 
tend to be (though they change front over night), but it 
is fairly patent to us that there are two important ques- 
tions which must go to Germany on the supposition that 
the note is authentic. First, What are the plans and 
specifications of your government of the people? We are 
insatiably interested to know what the new order will be 
like. Incidentally, what are you going to do with that 
egomaniac, Wilhelm, erstwhile Kaiser? Second, Since 
you have agreed to become a democracy, or a limited 
monarchy, why not speed your own revolution arid your 
new establishment, by withdrawing your arms? Admit 
at once if not your military defeat, then the triumph of 
the cause for which the Allies have been waging this 
war. Do not these two questions cover the whole 
ground? And does it not become clear as noonday that 
the progress of victory is moving not less surely because 
steadily? Inch-by-inch concessions by the Powers who 
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know their end is come! What more could be expected? 
Human beings, after all, they are deferring the climactic 
day, the evil. day as well as the glorious day, when they 
will be no more and the German people, adequately if 
not completely punished for their great crimes against 
the ages, will be given a chance, under the joint power 
of the nations of the world, to redeem their character 
and to rule themselves in righteousness and freedom. 


E must all get down now to serious thinking on re- 
construction. It will not do to take the President’s 
famous “single-track mind” figure of any earlier day 
and keep on “talking only about winning the war. The 
war is being won unmistakably and gloriously. It is high 
time to take on another task. The trains are going regu- 
larly over the war track; we want rails laid and trains 
started that will bring us into the heart of the new world. 
We can afford to be great-minded. Can we afford less? 
Bishop Gore sounded the note the other day which it is 
of prime importance for religionists to make a part of 
their very souls. 


HE doctrine of the annihilation of Germany, to a de- 
gree excusable in the anxiety and bitterness of war- 
fare, is not going to prevail, as every thoughtful person 
knows. ‘The liberation, following the chastisement, of 
Germany, is what the world will have; as it will also em- 
ploy every urge to restore the great influences for good 
that were strangely snuffed out like a wick in the night. 
A thousand years have passed i in a single day, and the ‘du- 
ties entailed in putting in order the stupendous fruits of 
the World War call for more consecration, thought, and 
energy—yes, a hundred-fold more—than were involved 
in the military preparations. Let no one think that when 
the war is over the work of building a better world is 
done. It will have barely begun. It is peculiarly the 
duty of our free churches to lead among religionists in 
this work. As a starter, the addresses of the President 
within the present year should be plainly understood. 
They are not at all understood. The ignorance of them 
is colossal. 


AYING aside the unfortunate attitude of the 
Y. M. C. A. to those who disagree with its beliefs 

and methods in religion, it is only decent to the organi- 
zation to say that in its war work it has done a service 
of such magnitude, beneficence, and saving power that 
no words are equal to its true appraisal. God only knows 
what our soldiers—your sons and brothers and ours— 
would do without the “Y’s” strong and unreckoning min- 
istry to body, mind, and spirit. The Red Triangle men 
have saved how many thousands from actual hunger, 
from insanity, from moral degradation, from death! 
They have done their work as well as the army has fought 
the war. Let us not gloss the conditions which our sol- 
diers find and which they also help to make, and there- 
fore the staggering job of the “Y.” War is terrible in 
its assault upon a fighting man. ‘The whole business— 
how often we have said this to our readers—cannot be 
completely saved from its brutish drag. Of course evil 
reports are coming home; the soldier stands against every 
conceivable temptation. It is not marvellous there should 
be shocking immorality. It is marvellous that the men 
are so greatly protected by the welfare agencies against 
the destructive phases of their business and against 
the comparative relaxation of war-worn people, that 
they average higher than men do at home. They will be 
over there a long while yet, even if peace should come. 
Two years would not see the embarkation of them if the 
end were announced to-day. So it is going to require all 
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that the United War Work Council asks for, and more, 
for the present year. Comparisons are interesting. The 
recent army bills provide seven billions for the military 
conduct of the war. The seven war-work organizations 
together ask for $170,500,000. That is as 41 to I. 
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A re: Baptists are facing the question whether their 
form of baptism is superior to their faith in con- 
version, whether, in short, an outward.act is more im- 
portant than inward consecration. ‘The one considera- 
tion that will in the end settle the matter is the common- 
sense tendency of people of all faiths, especially now, 
to disregard dividing lines in devotion to things to be 
believed and done in common. When great issues absorb 
the soul many subjects formerly deemed important slide 
into innocuous desuetude. Many a family difference at 
its acute stage has vanished at the descent of a family 
sorrow. Grief assimilates dissensions which discussion 
never would settle. The Great War is having this chasten- 
ing influence. There are greater things to attend to now © 
than the greatest things were before. The story of the 
Baptist minister on the Gorner Grat illustrates the pres- 
ent situation. Looking out over the vast prospect, to 
the mountains round about and the glacier below, he 
flung his hat over the precipice and shouted, “What does 
the Lord care for baptism by immersion?” 


N answer to any proposals for peace by negotiation 
at the present time is contained in one line from 
Lowell: “They enslave their children’s children, who 
make compromise with sin.” And this is to be held to 
not out of sense of past injury, or any resentment or vin- 
dictiveness that ought to be cleaned out of the mind. The 
root of it is something that ought not to be forgiven and 
cannot be forgotten. ‘The disposition to forgive and 
forget is admirable with reference to things that thus 
would sink into oblivion. The things we are set to over- 
come are things that never will sink into oblivion. ‘They 
are not, indeed, things in themselves, mere events; they 
are principles which, unless exterminated, will spring up 
into new evils; they are like the dragons in the stories, 
that must be destroyed utterly. Our duty is not punish- 
ment as a penalty for wrong, a satisfaction of moral in- 
dignation; our duty is to lay the axe at the root of the 
tree so that governments resting on falsehood, lust, and 
cruelty shall perish. While they are suing for peace they 
are continuing their black deeds, sinking hospital ships, 
laying waste, wantonly and without military necessity, 
towns, cities, and territory thickly populated, and drag- 
ging people into slavery. There needs a new Edmund 
Burke, to impeach with scorching molten words the man 
and men who have committed high crimes and misde- 
meanors, and commit them still. These men must be 
brought ‘before the bar of the parliament’ of the world 
and there learn what will make peace. 


D* CHARLES W. WENDTE was once challenged 
by an admiring co-worker for delinquency in not 
organizing an Inter-Planetary Conference of Religious 
Liberals, to be held somewhere in the heavens, preferably 
on the planet Mars. That seems to be the only far-off 
and audacious enterprise this indefatigable worker for a 
better understanding between differing communions and 
widely separated peoples has not undertaken. His hand 
has been stayed somewhat of late by illness from which 
we are glad to hear that he is now recovering. Dr. 
Wendte’s devoted friends, found in practically every re- 
ligious body, non-Christian as well as Christian, and in 
every country on the globe, unite in a fervent hope for 
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D* DODSON has a discriminating reply to Mr. Mor- 
§ 


an on church organization in this issue. We are 
frankly with those who see no incompatibility between 
spirituality or God-seeking, and practicality or man-serv- 
ing. We must have piety and efficiency. Indeed the lat- 
ter is an essential in the former. Any other course is 
nonsense and ruin. We have received intimations of ap- 
prehension that just as soon as organization begins, the 
liberty of the individual declines. Our reply is that it 
is not true. It is not true anywhere in creation. A 
man’s place is given him in the world to serve his fel- 
lows. It is one of the pitiful reflections that some men 
think their business in the world is to have their own 
way. They fail. They cumber the ground. Many a man 
plunges ahead, it is only fair to say, with a perfectly good 
thing in a perfectly unacceptable way. He is full of his 
subject but he hasn’t any sense about his object—to con- 
vince and serve the people. 


dee response of the American people to the Fourth 
Liberty Loan is evidence not only of their faith in 
their government as such, but much more to the principle 
underlying our government, that liberty shall not perish 
from the earth. The magnitude of the accomplishment 
is beyond comprehension. It expresses almost the infinite 
character of the principle of democracy. For it is not our 
particular form of democracy that is at stake; any de- 
mocracy at all is in the balance. There are forms mon- 
archical which may have democracy in essence. Does 
any one doubt that when the King of Belgium returns 
to his capital, the deliverer of his country from slavery 
as he was its savior from dishonor, the whole world will 
acclaim the triumph of a people’s freedom? Does any of 
the scorn with which kings are held, among people who 
choose their own leaders, cling to the title borne by this 
modest ruler whose instant utterance of true national 
honor, and noble expression of fidelity, lifted him to the 
height of idealism? It is such idealism which America 
exhibits. Her sons are fighting and dying for it. Her 
immeasurable wealth is being translated into it. Her 
whole soul has found itself in it. The Liberty Loan is 
a great demonstration of credit; it is much more a su- 
perb act of faith. 


REACHERS used to manuscript, suddenly called on 

to preach without notts, are in a situation when any 
discussion about the comparative merits of the two 
methods does not reach the case. The man with a barrel 
is helpless when he is too far from it for it to be of any 
use, and he is sometimes worse than helpless when he is 
near it, for it is plain that his preaching has been put up 
and is not right off the vine. Whatever the disadvantages 
of extemporaneous speech, and its weaknesses, no argu- 


~ ment based on them can stand for a moment before the 


simple fact that the greatest opportunities have to pass 
unused by men who have not accustomed themselves to 
think on their feet and to express themselves well crea- 
tively and not by mere recollection. Men may do great 
things through manuscript, men have compensated Ly 
power of thought and language for their dependence on 
the written words ; but there are important occasions and 
necessities when they are as helpless as an aviator with- 
out his plane. Just now opportunities to speak to sol- 
diers, and to audiences gathered in the interest of sol- 
diers, call upon the preacher for his best word. ‘Then he 
will need to put aside every weight, and the fear that so 
easily besets him, and press forward unto the mark of his 
high calling. Sooner or later he must master that instru- 
ment of usefulness. ‘The objections to preaching without 
notes are really objections to preaching poorly without 
notes, They convict the man, not the method. 
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T was a wonderful exploit of consecrated strategy, 
to gather the widely scattered and widely different 
“Churches of Christ in America” into one fold and 

set them to work on all the ends that they had in common. 

When one remembers that only a hundred years ago 
Congregationalists and Methodists were deadly enemies, 
having in common nothing social, religious, or utilitarian, 
and that in New England a Methodist was as obnoxious 
as the early Unitarians were, it seems like a miracle of 
progress to see them working together like beavers in the 
same pond. 

Forty years ago a leading Congregationalist layman, 
looking toward a store kept by a Methodist of the highest 
respectability, said to a Unitarian standing by, “I 
wouldn’t trade with that man. I should expect to be 
cheated if I did.” 

In other parts of the country Presbyterians and Meth- 
odists did not recognize each other as being members of 
“Churches of Christ.” John Calvin and John Wesley 
had little in common, certainly no mutual affection. 

When Faustus Socinus left Italy on his way to Poland, 
where Socinianism was first established, he called on 
Calvin in Geneva and opened his heart to him, acquaint- 
ing him with all his doubts and fears. The next day 
Calvin wrote him a note saying, “Unless you get rid of 
this itch of free inquiry, I foresee some grievous conse- 
quences.” What happened to Michael Servetus gives 
us a hint of what Calvin considered to be grievous 
consequences. 

Presbyterians and Methodists were almost as far 
apart as Calvin and Socinus, but see what a century has 
brought forth: now they and other churches of diverse 
creeds and covenants agree to unite under one banner as 
members of “The Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America.” ‘The gain is immense and the work 
to be accomplished invaluable. We cannot praise it too 
highly. 

But—the goal of Christian fellowship is not yet 
reached. The millennium has not yet come. ‘The Council 
is inconsistent both in what it includes and in what it 
shuts out. Universalists, Unitarians, and some others 
are rigidly excluded when it comes to official recognition, 
while many churches are included that are far more un- 
like intelligent and liberal “Evangelical” believers than 
they are different from Unitarians. The writer heard 
a personal friend of his, a prominent official of the Pres- 
byterian Church, say in public that in dealing with 
heathen nations our creed ought to be, “The Fatherhood 
of God and the Brotherhood of Man.” ‘That man was 
a friend of Edward Everett Hale. What has he in com- 
mon with the numerous churches in which a literal hell 
fire is preached? 

We are happy to say that when not directly challenged 
no questions are asked in these eventful days, and mem- 
bers of the outcast churches are allowed to work at home 
and abroad under the banners of the “Churches of 
Christ in America.” 

Well, let us be thankful for what we see. The ice is 
moving, and soon a freshet will sweep away all barriers 
that are not of divine origin. 

When the Council gets over-righteous in its treatment 
of liberals we are inclined to open the Gospel of Matthew 
at that awful twenty-fifth chapter and read the condem- 
nation of those who cannot show the true marks of dis- 
cipleship; and that other verse in Luke which reads, 
“Why call ye me, Lord, Lord,” etc.; and that other pas- 
sage in Matthew’s Gospel, “Lord, Lord, have we not 
prophesied in thy name,” etc. The true tests rigidly 
applied will separate the sheep from the goats. 
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News of the eek | 


HATEVER hopes the German Government 
\ x / may have had of involving the United States 
and the Allied nations in a protracted discus- 
sion of peace terms were emphatically ended on Octo- 
ber 15 by the President’s reply to the German note of 
October 12 and by his subsequent separate reply to the 
Austro-Hungarian Government on October 19. The 
main features of the communication to Berlin were the 
announcement that any request for an armistice must be 
a matter for consideration by the military commanders, 
and the declaration that a condition precedent to peace 
would be the establishment in Germany of a government 
with which the Allied governments could deal. Such a 
condition, the President pointed out, it “is within the 
choice of the German nation” to create. Throughout the 
country and in the Allied capitals these two features of 
the President’s rejoinder to Germany were taken to 
mean that the commanders in the field were authorized 
to accept an unconditional surrender of the enenry, and 
that peace cannot be thought of until the German people 
themselves have repudiated and destroyed the autocratic 
system that brought on the war. The note was received 
in America and the Allied countries with an enthusiasm 
commensurate with this plain interpretation. 


UR separate reply to Austria-Hungary, which was 

transmitted to the Swiss chargé d’affaires last Satur- 
day, was equally emphatic. Referring to the aspirations 
of the Czecho-Slovaks and the Jugo-Slavs to an indepen- 
dent life, the President wrote that he was obliged to 
“insist that they and not he shall be the judges of what 
action on the part of the Austro-Hungarian Government 
will satisfy their aspirations and their conception of 
their rights and duties as members of the family of na- 
tions.” ‘This declaration, coupled with the reminder 
that the United States already had affirmed the belliger- 
ency of the Czecho-Slovaks and had recognized “in the 
fullest manner the justice of the nationalistic aspirations” 
of the Jugo-Slavs, was taken to mean that Austria-Hun- 
gary had no reason to hope for any settlement of her 
internal affairs by a compromise, such as federalism or 
the granting of local autonomy to the oppressed races. 
To the Czecho-Slovaks and the Jugo-Slavs the Presi- 
dent’s reply to Austria-Hungary came with the power 
and the dignity of a new international charter of liberties. 


S a pledge that the American people are fully resolved 

to enforce the collective mandate of the alliance, 
came the announcement on Sunday morning that the 
Fourth Liberty Loan of $6,000,000,000 had been success- 
fully subscribed within the allotted three weeks, prob- 
ably with a margin of oversubscription, and that about 
25,000,000 persons or corporations had participated in the 
great national task of providing funds for the prosecution 
of the war to a successful conclusion. Despite a coun- 
try-wide epidemic which had interfered seriously with 
the activities of the campaign, and in the face of per- 
sistent attempts by the enemy to interfere with the suc- 
cess of the appeal for money by representing the war as 
practically ended by the willingness of the Central 
Powers to lay down their arms, the accomplishment of 
this unprecedented financial feat was greeted in the 
Allied countries as a vast moral as well as material 
triumph. 


HILE the American people were adding the power 
of practically unlimited gold to the power of their 
men and their machines in the field, the process of liber- 
ating France and Belgium from the ruthless invader was 
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proceeding with a rapidity that gave earnest of final 
events. By the end of last week the ejection of the 
enemy from Belgium was well under way. ‘The retire- 
ment of the German armies from Ostend and Zeebrugge 
deprived him of his two main bases for submarine opera- 
tions. At the beginning of the present week it was re- 
ported from Berlin that the loss of these two Belgian 
ports by the Germans would’ prove the prelude to the 
abandonment of the U-boat campaign which played so 
important a part in forcing America into the war. In 
France, the Germans at the beginning of the week were 
being continuously forced back after their surrender of 
the important city and fortress of Lille in the preceding 
week. 


Aon new order of things in Japan was indicated at 
the end of last week by the publication of an inter- 
view in which Takahashi Hara, the new premier of 
Japan, outlined the policies of the government which had 
recently taken the reins of power. Mr. Hara is the first 
commoner in the history of Japan to be intrusted with 
the supreme task of government. Mr. Hara announced . 
that it will be the aim of his administration to consult 
the people on all vital matters of national policy, to build 
up a vigorous press as a medium for the expression of 
the national will, and to cultivate the closest and most 
friendly relations with the United States on the basis of 
democratic rule in Japan. The accession of the Hara 
government marks the initial recognition of the principle 
of party rule and party responsibility in the life of Japan. 
The progress of events under the new administration 
will be observed with especial interest on this side of the 
Pacific. 


EW JERSEY is having an exhibition of the effec- 

tiveness of women in practical politics. The suf- 
frage organization has flung itself into the Senatorial 
contest in that State with an energetic determination to 
obtain the election of Charles O’Connor Hennessy, 
Democratic nominee for the short term, whose opponent 
on the Republican ticket is David Baird, the incumbent 
whom the President recently asked to vote for the 
amendment resolution as a war measure and who an- 
nounced that he was opposed to woman suffrage and 
therefore could not comply with the President’s wishes. 
The women are hard at work, by a house-to-house can- 
vass of the State and by othér eminently practical meth- 
ods of political activity, to convince the voters of New 
Jersey that they must elect Mr. Hennessy, who has de- 
clared himself in favor of the enfranchisement of the dis- 
franchised sex. ‘The outcome of the election in New 
Jersey is awaited with interest as a test of the power 
of the women suffragists to accomplish results through 
an organized campaign. 


ATCHERS for the advent of American opera had a 

moment of keen expectation in New York last 
week, when the one-act piece, “Bianca,” by Mr. Henry 
Hadley, was produced by the Society of American Sing- 
ers. Critics differed as to the value of the latest work 
of the composer of “Azora,” which has made an impres- 
sion in the repertory of the Chicago Opera Company. 
“Bianca” is Italian in atmosphere, treatment, and quality, 
as it is in actual setting. Mr. Hadley is one of the lead- — 
ing composers of America. He has made several at- 
tempts to produce a piece that shall be worthy of the — 
country and its heroic traditions. His future experi- 
ments will be observed with interest by individuals and 
by organizations which, like the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, believe that America has within herself the 
mighty inspiration to give birth to an opera school of | 
world-wide significance. ; “j 
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Brevities 


Mazzini said, “The morrow of victory is more danger- 
ous than the eve of victory.” 


Our ministers will read to their congregations on 
October 27 the new food programme of Mr. Hoover, 
which is being issued by the Commission of the Unitarian 
Churches for Food Conservation. 


Daylight saving as a national measure was designed to 


save daylight; so it is rather absurd to plead for a con-. 


tinuance of the order when it would mean turning night- 
time into daytime. Men are at the lowest ebb physically, 
we are told, just before the dawn; and William James 
has written a tender word about the disinclination com- 
mon even among good people to arise promptly after the 
coming of the day! The change back is scheduled for 
Sunday, October 27. 


The letter from the English journalist in this number 
is gratifying confirmation of the need of the Register’s 
word which has gone up and down the world; and 
another striking confirmation of it was spoken by the 
leader of war’s religious forces, Dr. John R. Mott, who 
remarked in New York last Thursday before a confer- 
ence of editors that the prime aim of the Y. M. C. A. 
and the allied agencies of religion was to heighten the 
military value of the soidier. 


Letters to the Gditor 


Of the Register Editorial published August J 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

Our English press is just now noticing an article in 
the Christian Register, “The Failure of the Religious 
Press,” which takes Christians to task for their “pietism” 
and their attention rather to the spiritual than the prac- 
tical side of religion. 

I would much like to see the whole of this particular 
article. Would you kindly send-me the issue of the 
Christian Register containing it? I would remit in ad- 
vance, but I haven’t the remotest idea of the cost plus 
postage. 

When I have done with it, I will hand it over to the 
American Y. M. C..A. here. 

As an introduction, I may say that Miss Clara Barton 
(your Grand Old Lady of the Red Cross) and I were 
good friends till her death. Thanking you in anticipation, 

_lam, dear Mr. Editor, 
Yours faithfully, 
Artuur L. DELISLE. 
(Journalist. ) 


York, ENGLAND, 
83, Penley’s Grove Street. 


In Days of Affliction 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

The closing of churches by the epidemic has made a 
slow and sad beginning of the new church year in many 
communities. It is not, however, to be assumed that 
Unitarian ministers, relieved for the time being of ser- 
‘mon writing and the conduct of public worship, have 
been idle. Let me record what three ministers have been 
doing in the face of a new emergency. I venture to hope 
that many Unitarian ministers have been equally well 
employed. 

Rev. William Channing Brown, Field Secretary of the 
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Association, had just taken charge of the church in Rich- 
mond, Va., when the health authorities decided that 
services of public worship must cease. Though a 
stranger in the city, Mr. Brown offered his services to 
the local authorities and was at once given direction of 
the information bureau at the emergency hospital, a con- 
verted high-school building, housing five hundred cases of 
influenza and pneumonia. He has charge of three tele- 
phones, two ambulances, and several loaned automobiles. 
He makes arrangements for admissions to the hospital, 
notifies friends and relatives of serious cases and deaths, 
cares for the removal of the dead, and is at the desk 
every night until 2.00 a.m. 

Rev. O. E. Lyding of the Third Church in Dorchester, 
Mass., feeling that a minister should not ask his people 
to do things he is not willing to do himself, volunteered 
for work with the District Nursing Association in Bos- 
ton. He has donned white gown and mask, and has been 
constantly serving as the night nurse of delirious men 
where physical strength was required to hold the patients 
in bed. 

Rev. William §$. Nichols of North Andover volun- 
teered his services to help at the Federation House at 
Ayer. The strenuous labors of the staff at the Federa- 
tion House during the epidemic at Camp Devens were 
described in last week’s Register in an article by Mrs. 
Gilson. Mr. Nichols has helped in every kind of way 
and at all hours, driving and caring for the automobile, 
doing chores, comforting the mourners, sending mes- 
sages, meeting trains, burying the dead, doing the work 
of a Good Samaritan. 

These facts require no comment, but they may be 
mentioned with fraternal pride. 


SAMUEL A. Eior. 
Boston, Mass. 


A Sunday Service at Home 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

Having taken great pleasure in the Home Readings by 
Mrs. Hastings, I, too, wish to send a word of gratitude 
and appreciation. 

Our churches and schools are closed because of influ- 
enza, and one pastor in an adjoining town has asked his 
people to hold brief services in their homes each Sunday 
at the usual hour. 

Last Sabbath a neighbor happened in, and from recent 
Registers our family read with her the pages arranged 
by Mrs. Hastings, some other poems, prose articles, etc., 
—just what we needed for our Sunday morning service. 

Next week we plan to hold another reading. 


ELizABetu B. PErury. 
LivERMoRE, ME. 


We Resign to the Writer 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

I was much interested in your summer campaign 
against “freaks’’ in our (their) fellowship. Started to 
add my own suggestion—viz., that henceforth no one 
should be admitted to the Unitarian ministry unless he 
was born of Unitarian parents. Thus would our faith and 
traditions be preserved in all their primeval purity. As 
to those already, in,—not to inflict too great hardship,— 
simply weed out all not educated at Meadville. Lest 
even then, as has happened, I fear, some might remain 


_ not altogether “sound in the doctrine,”—have them ex- 


amined by the Editor of the Register. 
Possibly a similar test might be well applied to candi- 


K. E. Evans. 
EvizaBeTu, N.J. 
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Fairies 


There are fairies at the bottom of our garden! 
It’s not so very, very far away; ; ; 

You pass the gardener’s shed and you just keep straight ahead— 
I do so hope they’ve really come to stay. 

There’s a little wood with moss in it and beetles, 
And a little stream that quietly runs through; 

You wouldn’t think they’d dare to come merry-making there— 

Well, they .do. 


There are fairies at the bottom of our garden! 
They often have a dance on summer nights; 

The butterflies and bees make a lovely little breeze, 
And the rabbits stand about and hold the lights. 

Did you know that they could sit upon the moonbeams 
And pick a little star to make a fan, 

And dance away up there in the middle of the air? 

Well, they can. 


There are fairies at the bottom of our garden! 
You cannot think how beautiful they are; 
They all stand up and sing when the Fairy Queen and King 
Come gently floating down upon their car. 
The King is very proud and very handsome; 
The Queen—now can you guess who that could be? 
(She’s a little girl all day, but at night she steals away.) 
Well—it’s Me! 


From “Fairies and Chimneys.” Rose Fyleman. 


A Conversation with Bishop Gore 


For one thing, Mr. Ford could not ran his plant success- 
fully With English workmen 


MILES HANSON 
| ' E would be a rash man who would try to enume- 


rate all the changes which the war has forced 

into our lives. It has invaded every nook and 
cranny of our being. It has gone into the study and the 
college retreat and fetched thence the recluse and forced 
him to cross seas, face audiences, and become a hustling, 
bustling man of affairs. Somewhat such has been its 
work with Bishop Gore. ‘The world knew him as a re- 
tiring scholar, author, and academic student of social 
problems. It has taken him in hand and sent him over 
the ocean, placed him before crowds, and landed him in 
Boston in the midst of the roaring campaign of the 
Fourth Liberty Loan. I doubt if Holmes would have 
chosen Boston Common for a walk with his lady-love 
nowadays. : 

During a lull in his Boston activities I met the Bishop, 
by appointment for the Register, in a quiet Beacon Street 
home. I suppose the first question that an aspiring 
would-be good American must ask of every visitor is, 
“What do you think of America?” I varied the form a 
little and asked how America’s attitude toward the war 
impressed him. 

“T am most deeply touched, and shall never forget the 
wonderful unanimity and zeal that I have witnessed on 
every hand,” he replied, “and the impression is the deeper 
when I try to realize how cosmopolitan your people are.” 
I doubt if he had really realized it, for he was astounded 
when I told him that the Liberty Loan posters were in 
eighteen languages. 

“T am afraid that I shall fail when I try to tell the 
friends across the ocean how you all are stirred by the 
ideals for which we all are fighting. The zeal I see 
surpasses every expectation.” 


Alluding to the sights on the Common, I asked if there “h 


were such happenings in England. Hesitating for a 
moment, the Bishop said with a quiet twinkle in his 
eyes: “Well, you see, the English are more really demo- 
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cratic than you are over here, more individualistic. ‘They 
are far less malleable in crowds. Each one is determined 
to ‘gang his ain gait.’ They are just as zealous to help, 
but give weekly to the banks, quietly making their de- 
posits, and being suspicious of massed movements.” 

He continued, “There has always been and always 
will be a determined individualism with the Englishman, 
and this has its effect everywhere.” 

“This attitude affects the temperance question,” I sug- 
gested. 

“Quite so,” was the response. “In that problem the 
separate person will have his own say. One cannot but 
be deeply thankful for the trend in your land toward 
making the nation ‘bone-dry,’ as you call it.” (1 smiled 
at the phrase “as you call it,’ for English speakers are 
rather shy of popular catch-phrases.) 

“But England is far from such an attitude. Even 
when the King set the fashion, people pleased them- 
selves about following his example. Personally, I favor 
state purchase, but the temperance reformers will have 
none of it. I see no prospect of immediate state action. 
Still, much has been done, and great progress accom- 
plished, especially in the smaller towns and villages. Un- 
fortunately, visitors measure England by London. Lon- 
don is an unique city, and when people go there they 
often go for pleasure, and, not being known, they think 
that they can do aught. England at large is vastly more 
temperate since the war, and in its own way will event- 
ually solve the problem of intemperance.” 

“What is England thinking about the Independent 
Labor Party?” I asked. 

“Many people are saying that there will be a Labor 
Government before five years are passed. I do not 
know, but many of the articles of the Labor Party’s 
programme will certainly become law ere long. ‘The 
aristocracy know that power is slipping from them, and 
they are fully prepared to help in forwarding many 
reforms. How much of the collectivism of the war days 
will survive none can say, but one can always remember 
that the innate individualism will always react on social 
legislation. The Englishman will not be led by the 
crowd, nor by passing cries.” 

I now put a question to the Bishop about the Irish. 
In Boston and elsewhere we have many reasons for 
being interested. 

“Ts the Irish question any nearer settlement?” 

At once a decided answer was forthcoming. 
“No! 

“T see no settlement near, but the days when England 
acted unfairly toward Ireland are gone. ‘There is noth- 
ing but anxious well-wishing toward that island. But 
there are two differing peoples in the small land, and at 
present no one sees how to satisfy both.” 2 

As we harked back to our immediate land, the Bishop 
re-emphasized his former words: “I cannot say how much 
I am delighted to hear the constant repetition of the 
ideals for which the war is being fought. Never have 
I heard one base motive. It is the same in England. 
Material gains or objects are never thought of. The end 
always kept in view is a nobler, cleaner, more loving 
world. ‘That fine unity of purpose will be a lasting added 
link in our closely bonded lives. 

“We shall work on our own lines. Some things that 
you will do here are quite impossible on our side of the 
water, and vice versa. 

“Mr. Ford, for instance, could never do with the work- 
_People in England what he has accomplished in his works 
ere. Americanization of English plants has always 
failed wherever tried. It is fortunate, however, that 
we are different, for our differences will contribute to 
one greater whole.” ; 
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From the National Capital 
COMMENTATOR 


Wasuincron, D.C., 
October Ig, 1918. 


FORTNIGHT OF SUPERB autumn. weather 
Px and the tale of the cumulative success of the 

Nation and the associated Allied nations of the 
Entente in disintegrating the morale of the German Army 
and people and in dismembering Austria have been the 
high lights of local life. The graver aspects of the sit- 
uation have been the ravages of the influenza, raising 
the capital’s quota of the Fourth Liberty Loan, and 
the housing and feeding of the volunteer and comman- 
deered war workers in the departments. 

Had Washington had anything like the bleak and rainy 
autumn that reports credit New England with having, 
the mortality rate would have been much higher. But 
a salubrious climate, fine co-operative action between 
Federal and District of Columbia health officials, and 
wise enforcement of hygienic rules in the departments 
during working-hours have had their protective effect; 
but despite all that has been done it has been a tragic 
time for high and low, white and colored. In the Diplo- 
matic Corps there is mourning for several of the ablest 
and highest born of the attachés of the British legation, 
for the Minister from Hayti, and for the wife of the 
American-educated and eloquent Minister from China. 
Fine officers of the army and navy also have been taken, 
and not a few of the Senators and Congressmen have 
been absent from the capitol. 


THE MILITARY AND DIPLOMATIC victories 
in Europe have had the effect of reinforcing the Admin- 
istration’s national policy to attack Germany both front- 
ally with troops and on the flank with ideas and ideals 
that will aid whatever disposition there may be among 
German and Austrian Liberals to meet terms that logi- 
cally call for genuine popular government within the 
empires and a peace made by the Teutonic peoples. The 
fact made public by Secretary of War Baker since his 
return from a second visit to the front, that the President 
votes by cable along with the British Premier, the French 
President and the Italian Prime Minister on all funda- 
mentals of policy as the conflict goes on, has done much 
to educate even the few who are still ignorant of the 
fact that Gen. Foch has back of him a joint political 
and diplomatic force as well as military. The body 
of opinion in Washington as well as in London, Paris, 
and Rome is still approving the President’s handling of 
Germany. 


WITH A MILITARY DEFICIENCY bill of more 
than six billion dollars now before Congress, with Secre- 
tary Daniels announcing after consultation with Sir Eric 
Geddes that he is to call for even greater expenditures 
for a winter’s defensive and offensive against an appre- 
hended “last ditch” drive of German super-submersibles, 
and with the summoning of the second-draft men only 
partially halted because of the epidemic conditions, it 
hardly looks as if the responsible authorities were pre- 
paring to check the fierce impact of the militant re- 
public’s two million men now on French soil. At the 
same time, neither the President nor Secretary Lansing 
nor any other spokesman with power to shape the na- 
tional policy can be oblivious to the portentous facts that 
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the two emperors and the heads of the two tottering 
dynasties face, and this after due discount for any hypo- 
critical Teutonic “peace offensive.” A military defeat of 
the enemy prior to 1919 is not expected, but surrender 
forced by internal economic and political conditions is 
possible at an earlier date. 


THANKS TO SPECIAL MESSAGES of the Presi- 
dent and of the Secretary of the Treasury and to a 
rallying of the elements of the population represented 
by Mr. Barney M. Baruch, who gave a million dollars, 
and also because of the public spirit of local banking and 
trading concerns, not to mention the huge army of Fed- 
eral employees, the capital will go over the top with at 
feast $5,000,000 more than its quota of the Fourth Liberty 
Loan, which was $27,000,000. A defeat here would have 
been specially unfortunate. The President set an excel- 
lent example of investing largely and paying on the in- 
stalment plan; Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo led 
in a house-to-house canvass; and the business districts 
were systematically combed for “slackers.” 


VERY WISELY, MOST of the chiefs of departments 
have agreed to stop importing war workers and clerical 
help, at least until the influenza epidemic is over. Cafe- 
teria restaurants for war workers, maintained and super- 
vised by the various departments, are coming into being. 
Stricter supervision of all feeding-places and markets 
both as to profiteering and sanitary management is being 
decreed. ‘The limit of quarters available in the houses 
of the city has about been reached, and the thousands of 
clerks who are scheduled to come in the late autumn and 
early winter must expect to go into the great new bar- 
racks now being built in different sections of the city 
by the Housing Corporation, for the Government. 


IF CONGRESS MEETS the expectations of the wise, 
it will soon pass the long-desired law pensioning super- 
annuated office-holders with civil service ratings, who 
now, to the number of many thousands, stand in the way 
of most efficient conduct of the public business. Here is 
another ideal measure, virtually an old-age pension sys- 
tem, for which the Nation will have to thank war-time 
exigencies for making effective. Wholly commendable 
also is Senator Kenyon’s renewed demand for a national 
budget system of appropriations, the more necessary now 
and during reconstruction days because of the colossal 
sums being spent and to be spent. It looks now ds if 
the appropriations of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, 
would not be less than forty billion dollars. 


CARDINAL GIBBONS and lesser Roman Catholic 
spokesmen and the Protestant pastors of the city have 
formally protested against the Sunday closing of churches 
for regular services, and have deprecated the unfortunate 
effect on the morale of the city which the health officials’ 
decree, in their opinion, has had. Science and religion 
used to clash over geology and biology. Now it is 
bacteriology. Apropos of the alleged conflict between 
science and theology it was interesting to note at the 
dinner given to the British Educational Commission the 
other evening, at which about two hundred educators now 
in Washington sat down as guests of the Carnegie Peace 
Foundation, that the consensus of opinion uttered by 
the speakers, including Sir Henry Jones of Glasgow Uni- 
versity, Secretary of Commerce Redfield, and President 
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Cowling of Carleton College, Minnesota, who also is 
president of the American Education Council, that the 
time had come for accentuation of the moralities and 
spiritualities rather than of the technical and material 
achievements of applied science. Quite extraordinary 
for the occasion and the hour was President Cowling’s 
exaltation of the ethical and fundamental spiritual ideals 
of Jesus as the world’s most vital need; and hardly less 
significant was his insistence that the times cry out for 
some great immortal phrasing of fundamental truth in 
connection with industrial and commercial democracy 
equal to Jesus’ classic words about liberty in the realm 
of the spirit and Lincoln’s words about the people’s rights 
in the realm of political government. It was a fine sight 
to watch the educators of the two countries toasting the 
President and King George and drinking their health. 
But Prof. Schofield of Harvard University sagaciously 
and deftly used the occasion to set up the ideal of not 
only an Anglo-American but also a Franco-Anglo-Italian- 
American intellectual alliance that will bring about far 
more interchange of students and professors than was 
possible in the old days when a majority of American 
and British scholars rated the German university de- 
grees as best and most worthy to be coveted. 


FROM WASHINGTON AS WELL as Paris the 
splendid Declaration of Independence of the Czecho- 
Slovak Republic was issued last Friday, for here it is 
that the great leader of that people has lived while 
shaping the new republic’s military programme and suc- 
cessful political policy, which the President’s reply to 
Austria completes. Here also Dr. E. J. Dillon, the vet- 
eran European publicist and journalist, has been at work 
the past week getting his credentials and making his 
preparations for a penetration of Russia via Vladivos- 
tok, Siberia, and the East, as correspondent of the London 
Telegraph and Philadelphia Ledger. Which is another 
proof of Washington’s centrality as an international 
capital. 


The Internation: It is Coming Sure 


It Will be born regardless of our efforts, according to this 
author, so let us get ready for it 


W. LATHROP MEAKER 


The author of this well-considered subject, with its 
unique and clever line of argument, is a graduate of two 
institutions—Lehigh University, where he specialized in 
chemistry, and Meadville Theological School. For three 
years he was in the ministry, but since 1910 he has been 
lecturing. There is every good reason why people should 
turn to the real objects of the World War. The fighting 
has become, so to speak, a habit, and a strong habit. To 
take thought now for the problem of the new world is 
indeed an imperative duty. If Mr. Meaker’s premise is 
correct,—and many will say it is,—the present genera- 
tion will not pass till many things are revealed and 
made fact.—Ep1Tor. 


N order that one may understand world movements 
] to-day, it is not enough merely to be well informed 

concerning the details of the movements themselves. 
The larger scheme of things in which these movements 
are only playing a part must also be clear. 

The largest scheme of things is the Universe as a 
whole; and in so far as it is possible to conceive of this 
Universe as a whole it is becoming compulsory to think 
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of it not merely as a mechanism, but as an organism,—a 
great Living Thing in which we live and move and have 
our being. 


“All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose bddy Nature is, and God the soul.” 


Beginning with the individual (although the individual 
himself is a.composite organism), we have first, the or- 
ganic individual; next, an organic combination of indi- 
viduals into what we call a family; next, a community, 
then a State. An organic union of States, in turn, is a 
nation ; and lastly, as far as our present purpose is con- 
cerned, an organic union of nations would be an inter- 
nation. 

It seems clear that the present violent world disturb- 
ances are the birth-throes of this internation. If this be 
true, it will be born, regardless of any man’s efforts to 
hasten or retard it, as a natural phenomenon. And yet if 
we know what we are going through in all this turmoil, 
though it may have little effect upon the process itself, 
such knowledge may modify its effect upon us and make 
it easier for us to endure the stress and strain of the birth 
period. 

Some would have internationalism mean a merging of 
the nations into such an intimate and homogeneous unit 
that all national barriers and characteristics would be 
destroyed. This might give us an international mass, 
but it would never give us an international organism. In 
the international organism the nations are but the con- 
stituent organs, and the perfection of the organism de- 
pends upon the perfection, not the destruction, of its 
component parts. This destructive form of internation- 
alism, which we frequently hear preached, is a very 
short-sighted doctrine, to say the least. ; 

Scarcely less short-sighted is the preaching of that form 
of internationalism which contents itself with a mere 
conventional League of Nations. Of course, if you use 
the word “league” as implying organic association, then 
this term is fairly adequate ; but if by “league” you mean 
no more than a conference or council or convention, self- 
consciously predetermined, then this term would fail to 
cover the facts in the case. 

Of these two conceptions, the first is so jealous for 
the internation that it fails to comprehend the importance 
of the nation; the second is so jealous for the nation 
that it fails to comprehend the scope of the internation. 

I have said that in the international organism the na- 
tions are the constituent organs. I know that analogies 
are sometimes dangerous and misleading, but, in order 
to identify these different organs with regard to their 
international functions, it is necessary to compare them 
with other organs, the relative functions of which are 
fairly well known. And the best known, of course, are 
those of our own physical body. 

There are four organs in our body whose counterparts 
can be quite easily identified in the international organ- 
ism. ‘These are the stomach, the: physical heart, the 
psychological heart, and the head. The psychological. 
heart, or, if you prefer, the spiritual heart, the heart out 
of which are the issues of life, is not the pumping-sta- 
tion, not the circulatory system. It is the plexus or 
ganglion somewhere in the throat at the place where the 
lump comes when the emotions are stirred. From this 
centre all of the activities of the body are controlled. 

Using the analogy of these four organs, it can readily 
be seen, I think, that in the international organism, which 
is about to be born, Germany, with its intensive material- 
istic analysis and application, or, in other words, its 
“digestive” tendency, is the stomach. England, with its 
control of the world’s commerce, and its extensive colon- 
izing, or, in other words, with its “circulatory” tendency, 
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is the physical heart. The Jew is the psychological or 
spiritual heart, from which, through our sacred writings, 
the real issues of our international life have been deter- 
mined. And America, by its very nature, as well as by 
its position in both time and space, is the head. 

Let us carry the analogy a little farther to enable us 
to get a general idea of the process which is taking place 
at the birth. In the stage just preceding birth, the prin- 
cipal organs of ‘the unborn organism are the stomach 
and the physical heart. In this prenatal stage, the head 
and the psychological heart are but being formed, and 
they play little or no direct part in the activities of the 
organism as a whole. At birth, however, all this changes, 
and though the circulatory system and the stomach still 
continue to function, their functioning, together with the 
functioning of all the other organs in the body, are sub- 
ordinate to the head and the spiritual heart. 

The application of this analogy to the international 
situation is obvious. ‘The whole world, in the recent 
prenatal stage of internationalism, has, to the dismay 
of many, but really very naturally and inevitably, been 
intensely materialistic. In other words, we have been 
living on a stomach basis. Germany, being the stomach 
nation, has sought to dominate the rest of the world, and 
might dominate it as long as we remain on this basis. 

But at the moment of birth, the head and the heart— 
that is, the spiritual heart—in other words, America and 
the Jew—inevitably become the dominating factors to 
whose directing genius all of the other organs must sub- 
ordinate themselves. 

The whole problem of internationalism resolves itself 
into the normal organizing and functioning of America 
and the Jew. If they are properly organized, their func- 
tioning will take care of itself. As to their organization, 
the problem is very simple. Our social schemes have 
proven more or less efficient, but none of them has been 
able to alter the eternal fact that every normal and really 
effective human organization centres in one man. 

Our first question is, Who is this man for the Jews? 
and I venture to say that it is, and can be, none other than 
the Man of Galilee. Before the Jews can come to their 
national unity again, they must fix their eyes upon the 
point where that unity disappeared; and at that point 
they will find this man. Beyond any question, they will 
find him, in many respects, to have been other than what 
the Christian world has thought. But they will find him 
to have been the King of the Jews. 

As to America, her man still remains to be found, or, 
perhaps I had better say, revealed. But, in the very 
nature of things, there must be some such man—some 
man who in his own person will embody and express the 
sentiments and beliefs and hopes and aspirations of 
America as a whole. Whether or not Mr. Wilson is this 
man, only time can tell. The uncertainty of the last 
Presidential election, together with the very marked 
division of sentiment with regard to him personally which 
is constantly manifesting itself in our legislative halls 
and in the press, make it seem doubtful. But whether he 
is or not, the general statement still holds true that some- 
where in America there must be a man to whom, in his 
personal as well as in his official capacity, the country as 
a whole can and will spontaneously turn. 

Here, then, we have the essence of internationalism. 
It is not something to be made; it is something that is 
being born. And its birth depends upon, or rather will 
be marked by, America’s spontaneously coming to a head, 
and the discovery of Jesus by the Jews. When these 
two things, or this twofold thing, shall have come to pass, 
the new readjustment will quickly take place, and a new 
Pathe the course of universal evolution shall have been 
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New Orthodoxy, Old Liberalism 
CLAYTON R. BOWEN 


There is no sympathy in the counsels of the Register 
with the proposition that men do not care for doctrines. 
Let one utter a belief like that described last week in this 
paper about soldier-heroes dying and going to hell unless 
they are orthodox evangelicals, and one will get in reac- 
tion a terrific protest. Everybody of any real religious 
vitality lives on doctrine,—sound doctrine. But so deep 
and varied, so much at cross purposes, are the theological 
ideas of many different churches, it takes a skilful person 
to straighten out the tangle and teach us what the signs 
of change and progress are. Prof. Clayton R. Bowen of 
Meadville will do this regularly each month, especially 
for our laymen. The following is his first article— 
Eprror. 


tragic time than in calmer days to see the life of the 

Christian institution steadily and see it whole. What 
is happening to the Church? Is it growing in vision, in 
sanity, in moral power? Or is it falling far behind, in 
stagnation or reaction, the advance of the world’s higher 
life? Specifically, from the point of view of that free 
faith and moralized consecration to which the Christian 
Register is dedicated, is the Church as a whole moving 
onward, standing still, or falling back? 

It is difficult to pronounce an assured judgment. The 
Church exhibits a bewildering complex or contradictory 
phenomena; the environment from which we look, the 
situations at which we look, will suggest answers which 
may be totally at variance. If the Register were pub- 
lished in Butte or Baton Rouge, in Chicago or ‘Tucson, 
its readers might get reactions from its pages other than 
those now derivable therefrom. If its columns followed 
premillennialism or foreign missions or evangelism in 
close detail, our view of the whole religious situation 
might be somewhat altered. It is the Register’s merit 
that it refuses to look from one angle only, or at one 
aspect of Christianity only, that it does see so steadily 
and integrally. 

There is undeniably a strong reactionary impulse in 
the “orthodox” churches generally. Acute observers tell 
us that the revival of religious interest and feeling inci- 
dent to the war is very largely conservative and tradi- 
tional in its expression. The enormous vogue of premil- 
lennialism is a very obvious case in point. But before 
the war the renewed attack on instructed and spiritual 
Christianity in the form of “evangelism” was an out- 
standing phenomenon in American church life. To it 
orthodoxy almost universally seemed willing to commit 
itself. Yet within the ranks of what in New England is 
called “the orthodox church,” Congregationalism, arose 
the clearest opposition to the wrong and peril of this 
movement. Washington Gladden of blessed memory was 
its most vigorous antagonist, and in a classic passage of 
his “Aspects of the Infinite Mystery,” George A. Gordon 
has made eloquent protest against this degrading of relig- 
ion. Now evangelism of this type seems to be on the 
wane, and to be leaving a sharp cleft, in the Congrega- 
tional and other churches, between those who stooped 
to its theological and moral level and those who had not 
so learned Christ. 

The evangelists have certainly helped the more liberal 
elements in orthodox churches to know themselves as 
more liberal, and ‘to differentiate themselves more clearly 
from their denominational brethren of zeal without 
knowledge. Fellowship with outspoken liberal groups is 
more frank and open. Dr. Buckham’s recent overtures, 
to which Mr. Boynton has so fitly responded, are signs 
of exceeding promise. ‘There are many such. - Modern- 
ism is invading most Protestant communions, even as 


[: is no less, though perhaps no more, difficult in this 
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some years ago it invaded Roman Catholicism. One 
hears of a “new orthodoxy,” and wonders at the name, 
for it is only the old liberalism, frequently far more radi- 
cal, and only thinly disguised, here and there, with a 
transparent traditional verbiage that is alien to its real 
content. “This may not be Unitarianism,” some one 
commented, “but at least it is what Unitarianism is.” It 
is nothing short of preposterous that those who profess 
it should be honored members of the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America, while Unitarians 
should be spurned with contumely as heretics. 

Of “The New Orthodoxy” let Edward Scribner Ames 
be the spokesman. In a little book of that title, just pub- 
lished, he sets forth its principles. He is a prominent 
minister of the Disciples of Christ, and an assistant pro- 
fessor of philosophy in the University of Chicago. Win- 
ningly and persuasively he writes, in ardent proclamation 
of principles for which Unitarians have contended, lo, 
these many years. Hear him. “The doctrines of the 
Trinity have little significance in our time. They are not 
demanded by our moral life and they are not taught by 
the Scriptures. Therefore they may be allowed to pass 
with the intellectual world to which they belonged. If it 
were necessary to treat of Jesus in relation to the Trinity 
the modern theologian would have little to say except 
what concerns the history of that conception. For him- 
self it has little meaning.” 

Of Jesus, Dr. Ames writes truly and well. “The figure 
of Jesus as a moral teacher and as a courageous freeman 
against the background of hard convention and narrow 
prejudice is becoming more distinct and more moving. 
. . . His words remain unique and vital in religion as 
those of Shakespeare do in literature or of Plato in phil- 
osophy. . . . This urgent religious enthusiasm for moral 
ideals will keep him supreme among the religious 
teachers through the ages. He will continue to be the 
living companion of those who come to know him, and 
the charm of his personality will continue to radiate 
itself through the world.” 

This is fine, but in what sense is it orthodoxy, if that 
word is to retain any meaning? It is certainly what our 
free churches have always known as Unitarianism. And 
the same is true in equal degree of the entire content of 
the book. It might be a group of sermons from one of 
our pulpits or an A. U. A. tract. All that is said of the 
Bible, of the ideal of the Church, of the meaning and 
power of religion, is nobly said and absolutely consonant 
with our thought. 

But we would not call it “the New Orthodoxy.” In 
1911 Dr. Ames published a fuller but less clear exposi- 
tion of similar views in a book called “The Divinity of 
Christ.” This work contains a chapter on “Why I am 
not a Unitarian.” Here he shows that (at least, at that 
time) he fundamentally misunderstood the very essence 
of the Unitarian religious attitude. He finds it unsym- 
pathetic because “it presupposes a dualism between the 
natural and supernatural, placing God on the side of the 
supernatural, and man, with all created beings, on the 
side of the natural. ... It has magnified the contrast 
between . . . the human and the divine.” Let readers of 
the Register say if this is the religion they hear in their 
churches from Sunday to Sunday! We do not ask that 
Dr. Ames be “a Unitarian,” in the sense that he affiliate 
with our churches. We only recognize with joy and 
gratitude our complete oneness with him in his new 
presentation of religion and hope that he in turn recog- 
nizes his oneness with us. In truth there is no barrier; 
orthodoxy and liberalism are seen to be words filled with 
precisely the same content. Why should not both be dis- 
used, in favor of a term expressing that common content, 
“free Christianity” ? 
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The Church is Closed. Where Shall I Pray? 


(Written during the Influenza Epidemic) 


[OcroBER 24 1918 


ABIGAIL FLETCHER TAYLOR 


Thou hast thine own still temple. Enter there; 
And bow before the hidden shrine in prayer. 
Ask the great Healer in His tenderness 

The sick to cure, the minist’ring to bless; 

Pour out thy grief into His unseen ear, 

With faith that He will understand and hear; 
That in His all-wise way He will reply 

To each desire, each supplicating cry. 


Thy sanctuary with the open door, 

Wherein thou canst for help and strength implore, 
Was never built by human art or skill; 

’T was wrought for thee by the Eternal Will. 

As near as God is in man’s hour of need 

Is the soul’s temple where He giveth heed. 


Spiritual Engineering: A Reply 


Does the reader remember Mr. Morgan on Organization? 
Here one of our most successful ministers dissents 


REV. GEORGE R. DODSON 


passing. Many and great are our differences, but 

there is one thing about which practically all 
thoughtful people are agreed, namely, that we are enter- 
ing the age of social direction of human evolution. Man 
is becoming God’s partner in the work of creation. He 
is like a little boy who is learning to drive, who more 
and more takes the lines into his hands. 

In the last century we have studied the materials and 
forces of nature and have devised cunning mechanisms 
to turn them to human use. The great energies of nature 
are made to work for us. It is beginning to be clear 
that like triumphs await us when we succeed in under- 
standing the forces of human nature. They can then 
be organized and directed toward their ideal goals. Even 
the “old Adam” within us may be put to work and made 
to serve the highest ends. Many years ago it was pointed 
out by Lester F. Ward that human emotions are social 
forces, and that success in dealing with them depends: 
upon guidance, upon the invention of attractive legisla- 
tion, rather than upon simple repression. In other words, 
the supreme problem of the era now dawning is that 
of Spiritual Engineering. 

It is always interesting and sometimes helpful to the 
workers in-a special field to have the criticisms and 
suggestions of a master in some other department of 
activity. For this reason the Christian Register rendered 
a real service to all who are interested in the religious 
life and the church through its recent publication of an 
article by an eminent engineer on the problems of spirit- 
ual engineering. This critic is very successful in point- 
ing out the defects of church organization. When we 
turn from this to his positive contribution, we find that 
he begins in a promising way by likening the organizer 
of a parish to the designer of a gas-engine. ‘The latter, to 
be successful, must have a clear idea of what he wants to 
do, he must be grounded in the fundamental laws of me- 
chanics, he must know the strength of his materials and — 


“Ts days of laisser faire or laisser aller are swiftly 


—— 
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the nature of his fuel. The spiritual engineer must 
know men and women and have a perfectly definite idea 
of what he wants to do with them. In this case the 
“fuel is the passions and aspirations and hopes, the pur- 
poses and emotions that move men.” 

Splendid so far. We are now about to learn some- 
thing that will help us to be efficient organizers. of the 
higher life. But how our hopes are dashed when we 
read that the ultimate purpose of the church is that of 
Jesus—‘‘to make this world a decent place to live in”! 
Where did the writer learn that this was the predomi- 
nant purpose of Jesus? 
upon a few sentences quoted from the New Testament, 
attributing everything else to “a thousand years of priest- 
craft and kingcraft” since Jesus preached pure democ- 
racy on earth. About this two remarks must be made. 
It is the general opinion of scholars that we cannot thus 
explain away the many passages in which Jesus is made 
to express his conviction that the end of the world was 
very near in his day, and that neither he nor the first 
Christians expected the continuance of the present 
régime or considered that it was their business gradually 
to improve it. One has only to read the first few pages 
of Prof. McGiffert’s “Protestant Thought before Kant” 
to realize how very modern is the passion “to make this 
world a decent place to live in.” “It was not a mere acci- 
dent, nor was it due to the immaturity of civilization and 
the lack of sensibility to physical comfort, that social 
service on a large scale was postponed to modern times. 
Rather, it was because of an altogether different ideal, 
and an altogether different estimate of the present world.” 

But, passing the historical question as to Jesus’ concep- 
tion of the world and his aim and purpose, it is important 
to recognize that among the passions, hopes, and longings 
on which the writer would have us build our church he 
does not even mention the religious emotions on which 
they actually are built. The interests he has at heart 
are a very important part of life, and religious people 
to-day usually try to promote them. But they neither 
are nor can be the basis of a church. How to make the 
world a decent place to live in is not one problem, but 
many, and they cannot be solved together. If men had 
no other interests they would not form a church, but 
would create special organizations to produce spetial 
results, e.g., associations for tax reform, city planning, 
better housing, smoke abatement, pure milk, industrial 
conciliation, suppression of vice, the mastery of tuber- 
culosis and social diseases, etc. 


(1 id only efficient social engines for using as fuel the 
passions for social improvement are special organiza- 
tions of this kind. Even if the church conceived of itself 
as our critic advises, it would fail, and its minister could 
be nothing more than a superficial sociologist, knowing 
many things but knowing none of them well, and doing 
many things but all of them badly. 

Furthermore, whoever will take the trouble to observe 
actually existing churches will quickly discover that 
while they contain some people who are interested chiefly 
in social reform, the men and women who support them, 
finance them, and give them sustaining thought and care 
are religious natures which have a deep sense of the 
reality of God, of man’s kinship with him, and of the 
presence and companionship of the Divine. Agnostics 
and atheists interested in “doing things” may consider 
this as perverse, but if the spiritual engineer is to know 
his materials he must take account of this fact.. Jesus 
lived in communion with his “Father”; Paul, with a 
spiritual presence to which he gave different names. But 
from the beginning until now, from the savage’s first 
intuition, which some call animism and despise as a super- 
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stition, though it was “the first grasp of the soul at truth,” 
through all stages to the 139th Psalm and Wordsworth’s 
poetry, the fuel that has burned in the souls of religious 
men is the passion for communion with and likeness to 
God. ‘The men and women who share this experience, 
who believe that what the prophets and seers report they 
see is really there, are as a matter of fact the people 
who organize and maintain churches. Others come in 
and remain for a time, but really do not count in the 
long run. The two thousand young Russian Bolsheviki 
whose meeting so impressed the critic of church organi- 
zation would probably not be at home in any church 
organized to meet their desires. In their political im- 
maturity they need instruction. They ought to go in 
the primary class and learn the meaning of political free- 
dom and republican government. Years of life in a free 
land with participation in our institutions of self-govern- 
ment will perhaps educate them, but neither they nor 
the I. W. W. nor the Marxian Socialists would have their 
desires satisfied by a church any more than by a Brown- 
ing society or an art gallery. 


CCASIONALLY a church has the misfortune to call 


as minister some earnest man who is very much inter- 
ested in social reform or revolution, in doing things to im- 
prove the environment, and very slightly or not at all in- 
terested in religion. What then usually happens, unless 
the relation is soon severed, is this: At his call the disaf- 
fected spirits, those who are in revolt and hope for noth- 
ing so much as the overthrow of the present social order, 
gather to cheer the minister while he denounces and criti- 
cises. The church is apparently having a great success. 
But the treasurer quickly discovers that those who fill the 
pews are not willing to support the church, while the min- 
ister finds that the moment he ceases to attack and begins 
to construct he is deserted by those who were merely using 
him and cared for him only so far as he served their 
class feeling and revolutionary purpose. Meanwhile the 
men and women who erected the sanctuary and main- 
tained it have quietly and sorrowfully left it, and the end 
is failure and bitter disappointment. But it need not have 
been. There have been object lessons enough, and those 
who cannot learn from experience and observation are 
always eliminated no matter how great their purity of 
heart. 

The experiment, of starting labor churches has. also 
been tried, but the total result is the discovery of what 
ought to have been foreseen, that when there is no re- 
ligious interest there is no church, and that the world 
is not helped forward by calling a labor union or socialist 
society a church. To give religious names to organiza- 
tions formed for secular ends conduces neither to clear- 
ness of thought nor to any other good. The only result 
is to increase the heat and fanaticism of the members, 
whereas what is most needed is illumination. Indeed, 


‘it would be a great service if those who are passionately 


desirous of a better environment but are not at all inter- 
ested in the religious life would abandon all ecclesias- 
tical camouflage and frankly say they are trying the ex- 
periment of dispensing with religion. Their success or 
failure would then clarify the situation. 

This experiment has in fact been tried more than once, 
and it has been found that in order to succeed in social 
reform we must work in hope and “keep the victorious 
tone,” and that this tends to pass with the passing of 
the belief in God. A terrestrial optimism or even melior- 
ism cannot be built on cosmic pessimism, atheism, or 
agnosticism. It is not strange that when religion is sub- 
tracted from life, the nerve of social reform is cut. For 
the energy that is spent in redeeming the world rests at 
last on the religious sense that human life is significant 
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and that each personality is of worth as a child of the 
Highest. If we were convinced that man is only a 
cunning kind of ape, we would probably not trouble 
ourselves to provide him with sweet sensations or save 
him from discomfort in his swift passage to death. 

Consider for a moment the difference religion makes. 
In his last book, Dr. Felix Adler, a noble man who has 
struggled for years to promote the good and the right, 
presents his outlook on life with the solemn sincerity 
that comes with a vivid realization of the fact that life 
for him is nearly over. The beauty of his character and 
the profound interest his thoughts have for us cannot 
hide the fact that for him there is no God. Men and 
women are part of a spiritual community in the universe, 
but we are all orphans. We may well forgive and be 
kind, and draw near to one another, for we have no 
Father. We are marooned on a cinder flying through 
space, and it will soon be as if we were not. 

As one reads these pages he realizes that religion is 
like home, which we do not fully appreciate till we are 
leaving it forever. If any one thinks that political and 
social reform and improvement of the environment are 
all, and that men and women could be happy without 
religion in a world not only decent but beautiful and 
safe as a garden of paradise, let him consider what our 
situation is when we accept the only alternative to re- 
ligious faith. I take the statement from Bertrand Rus- 
sell’s essay on “The Free Man’s Worship,” which for 
clearness, beauty, and pathos is not surpassed in literature. 


“Purposeless and void of meaning is the world which 
science presents for our belief. Amid such a world, if 
anywhere, our ideals henceforward must find a home. 
That man is the product of causes which had no pre- 
vision of the end they were achieving; that his origin, 
his growth, his hopes and fears, his loves and beliefs, 
are but the outcome of accidental collocations of atoms; 
that no fire, no heroism, no intensity of thought and 
feeling, can preserve an individual life beyond the grave; 
that all the labor of the ages, all the devotion, all the 
inspiration, all the noonday brightness of human genius, 
are destined to extinction in the vast death of the solar 
system, and that the whole temple of man’s achievement 
must inevitably be buried beneath the débris of a uni- 
verse in ruins, all these things, if not quite beyond dis- 
pute, are yet so nearly certain, that no philosophy which 
rejects them can hope to stand.” 


On our brief and powerless life “sure doom falls piti- 
less and dark. . Omnipotent matter rolls on its re- 
lentless way; for man, condemned to-day to lose his 
dearest, to-morrow himself to pass through the gate of 
darkness, it remains only to cherish, ere the blow falls, 
the thoughts that ennoble his little day” ; to look down 
upon what crushes him, to shed sunshine on the path of 
others, to give them the pure joy of a never-tiring affec- 
tion, and to pass out into the night with courage but 
without hope. 


The Church with all its imperfections maintains an-- 


“Friend 


other view. For religious men God is a reality, a 
The world 


behind phenomena” and in their own hearts. 
is a temple of the divine spirit, and men 


“cannot be where God is not 
On any sea or shore.” 


To make the world a decent place to live in is a good 
thing ; to nourish the religious life, faith in God, and the 
sense of his presence and companionship is also a good 
thing; but they are by no means the same thing. To 
recur to the engineer’s analogy, the two are related, but 
the purposes, the engines and the fuel, are different. 
If we are to be good spiritual engineers, we must not 
confuse social reform and the organizations adapted to 
promote it with religion and the church. 
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Che Pulpit 
The Valley of Achor 


A parable bibid in its geographical description, and 
beautiful in its fulfilment at our bery doors 


REV. CHARLES FRANCIS POTTER 
Minister Wellesley Hills, Mass., Unitarian Church 


And I will give her ... the Valley of Achor for a door of 


hope.—HosEa ii. I5. 
InrRopuCTION: A TRIP To THE Wapy KEL? 


UPPOSE you had been in an aéroplane with a 
S British aviator two weeks ago scouting over the 

lower delta of the Jordan River where it empties 
into the Dead Sea. Thirteen hundred feet above that 
salty lake, you would still have been just on the level of 
the Mediterranean Sea, forty miles to the west, if you 
could have seen it through a gap in the mountains that 
are round about Jerusalem. 

Look to the north and see, stretching sixty miles to 
Galilee, the wide green ribbon of the Jordan Valley, with 
the river running like a blue stripe through its centre. 
Descend a few hundred feet in slow spirals, careful of 
the pockets of dead air above this stagnant water, and 
then look west again. A beautiful valley leads through 
the mountains, hollowed out in past millenniums by the 
little brook now coursing along its lowest part. 

What says the aviator’s map? ‘The valley is the Wady 
Kelt, and the towns on its northern bank are Jiljalia and 
Eriha. But in parentheses are the old names, more 
familiar to us. The towns are Gilgal and Jericho of 
Bible fame, and the Wady Kelt is the ancient Valley of 
Achor. Now “Achor” means “troubling,” but what is 
there of trouble in that beautiful green valley? ‘To an- 
swer that question we must go back some three thousand 
years and to a different method of travelling. 


I. THe Valley oF TROUBLE 


Creeping in slow caravans through weary years, the 
fugitive tribes of Israel came up from Egypt and settled 
in the high country east of the Jordan and the Dead Sea. 
Soon their own. increased numbers and the pressure of 
the Arabian tribes from the desert lands forced them to 
cross the Jordan in search of green fields and pastures 
new. ‘They made the crossing just above the northern 
end of the Dead Sea and found the beautiful little valley 
stretching like a green lane into the west, into the prom- 
ised land of Canaan. 

At Gilgal they set up their ark, and made the place 
their religious and military headquarters. Jericho they 
conquered easily, but met their first reverse further up 
the valley when they attacked the citadel of Ai. They 
laid their defeat to the fact that, although the spoil after 
the sack of Jericho had been devoted to Jehovah and his 
sanctuary at Gilgal, some one of the Israelites had taken 
some treasure for himself. The lot indicated a certain 
Achan, in whose tent was found “a goodly Babylonish 
mantle, and two hundred shekels of silver, and a wedge 
of gold of fifty shekels weight.” The culprit received 
short shrift, for he and his whole family, according to 
the custom of the time, were stoned to death. ‘“Where- 
fore the name of that place was called the Valley of 
Achor (that is, troubling) unto this day.” 


II. Tue Door oF Horse 


Four centuries after the entrance into Canaan, Hosea, 
the pen of Israel, spoke to his erring ss They — 
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had somewhat forsaken their God Jehovah for the gods 
of the Canaanites. As sometimes happens in history, the 
customs of the conquered had overcome the conquerors. 
But Hosea was sanguine that Israel would return to her 
first love. All this temporary trouble would disappear. 
Jehovah was calling the nation back with promises of 
a welcome for the prodigal. “And I will give her her 
vineyards from thence, and the Valley of Achor for a 
door of hope.” ‘That, of course, was figuratively putting 
the great fact that what seems trouble is often blessing in 
disguise. ' 


III. Our TrouslEs AND THE Door oF Hops - 


War and pestilence have recently joined their forces 
to take of our bravest and best many thousands who can 
ill be spared. We read on one page of our papers the 


roll of honor of the young men who have died in battle 


and on another page the long list of the victims of the 
epidemic of influenza. We seem to be sitting in the 
Valley of Achor. We could better endure the loss of our 
loved ones were it not for the Achans in the camp, who 
have been making personal profit out of national diffi- 
culty. Many a shekel of silver and wedge of gold have 
the war-profiteers hidden away in their tents, while the 
wives and daughters of the suddenly-war-rich flaunt i 

our faces their goodly Babylonish mantles. Selfishness 
was the sin of Achan, and selfishness is evident in this 
war, not only in the ways of profiteers, but in the whole 
cause of the war. The arch-Achan of them all desire: 
the Babylonish mantle of world-dominion. He and his 
kind in their lust of power have no rightful place upon 
the face of the earth. 

Our Valley of Achor is gradually revealing itself, how- 
ever, as the door of hope for the world. We are paying 
a great price, but we are getting something wonderful 
for it. Not only is autocracy being banished from the 
world, but we are learning, every one of us, to abhor the 
sin of Achan, the sin of selfishness. We are forgetting 
self in our earnest co-operation in community, state, and 
national enterprises. Heroes of the battlefield and the 
hospital have by their unselfish service to the uttermost 
outshone in their glory and almost obscured the deeds 
of the tribe of Achan. Horrible selfishness we have 
heard of, but wonderful self-giving we have seen. 

A few years ago I knew a girl with braided hair who 
mothered all her playmates in the neighborhood. A week 
ago she brought to Wellesley’s Emergency Hospital a 
chum of hers sick with the influenza. They were both 
trained nurses. I hardly recognized in the uniformed 
young woman, bending anxiously over her “buddy,” the 
little mother! Soon she too was sick and the other 
nurses put her to bed. But the instinct was too strong, 
and she got up again and worked over her friend until 
she toppled over. In a very few hours they both were 
dead, and the news comes that their double funeral is 
being held to-day. It is all the same sort of self-giving 
heroism,—the soldier bringing back his friend from shell- 
swept No Man’s Land, or the little nurse giving her last 
strength for her chum. She told me a little while before 
losing consciousness, “Well, I did my best for her, any- 
way.” 

it is shining examples of heroism like that—and there 
have been thousands of them in the war and in the epi- 
demic—which turn the Valley of Trouble into the Door 
of Hope. Through that door we can look into the future 
and behold the glorious vistas of the time to come when 
social co-operation will take the place of individual 
selfishness. ‘Then we shall look back and say:, “It was 
the World War and the Great Plague of 1918 which 
waked us up. They were hard medicine to take, but they 
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were blessings in disguise, for we passed from the Valley | 
of Achor through the Door of Hope into this our Prom- 
ised Land.” 


October 12, 1918. 


for freedom and Humanity 
Armed Against All Fear 


S thy days, so shall thy strength be. 
There is none like unto God. . . . 
Who rideth upon the heavens for thy help, 
And in his excellency on the skies. 
The eternal God is thy dwelling-place, 
And underneath are the everlasting arms.—From Deu- 
teronomy xxx iii. 


No coward soul is mine, 

No trembler in the world’s storm-troubled sphere: 
I see Heaven’s glories shine, 

And faith shines equal, arming me from fear. 


Vain are the thousand creeds 

That move men’s hearts: unutterably vain; 
Worthless as withered weeds, 

Or idlest froth amid the boundless main, 


To waken doubt in one 
Holding so fast by thine infinity ; 
So surely anchored on 
The steadfast rock of immortality. 


With wide-embracing love 
Thy spirit animates eternal years, 
Pervades and broods above, 
Changes, sustains, dissolves, creates, and rears. 


Though earth and man were gone, 
And suns and universes ceased to be, 
And Thou were left alone, 
Every existence would exist in Thee. 


There is no room for Death, 
Nor atom that his might could render void: 
Thou—Thou art Being and Breath 
And what Thou art may never be destroyed. 
—Emily Bronté. 


PRAYER 

Father almighty, God everlasting, Spirit eternal, give 
us the sense of thine eternity in the midst of things tran- 
sitory. May we find our refuge in Thee and trust Thee 
with unfaltering faith. When all things visible seem to 
be shaken, help us to look to the invisible realities which 
cannot be shaken. When human help fails us, may we 
turn to the divine help which never fails. When our 
hearts are overwhelmed, may we, through the darkness, 
lift up hands of prayer unto Thee whose patience fails 
not and whose mercy is from everlasting to everlasting. 
In Thee do we find light and life, and Thou wilt be the 
strength of our hearts in the times of deepest need. 
Amen. 


We do not appreciate how necessary it is for a man to 
believe in those about him just as far as he can and co- 
operate with them just as fully as he can. No matter 
how high the ideals for which we stand, we cannot expect 
others to follow us unless we have confidence in them. 
We cannot expect devotion if we return it with distrust. 
We cannot expect co-operation unless we are prepared to 
give freely of our confidence—Arthur T. Hadley. 
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My Rosary 
KATE WHITING PATCH 


The nun within the convent walls 
Kneels in her narrow cell to pray; 
Her blesséd beads she telleth o’er,— 
A prayer for each at close of day. 
I, too, must pray; but, ah! for me 
There is a different rosary. 


I keep it close about my heart,— 
Not precious stone or carved bead 
Linked each to each,—not such a one 
Demands of me my simple creed; 
But, for each bead, in place I see 

A dear loved face—my rosary. 


Dear faces carved in loving thought: 
When each still night I kneel to pray, 
Or when my heart, all silently, 

Murmurs its prayers throughout the day, 
I tell my beads, and ask that He 

Bless each one in my rosary. 


Sir Walter Raleigh 


It is three hundred years since the death of 
this immortal figure Who Was among 
England's first emigrants 


JOHN PHILO TROWBRIDGE 


We look with intense admiration upon 
the way in which the British colonies have 
rallied to the support of the Mother Coun- 
try in the present war. Unlimited quanti- 
ties of food and munitions have been sent 
to England and France from India, Austra- 
lia, and Canada since hostilities began. 
Many thousands of the best of the young 
men and women of these countries have en- 
tered the service of the British Govern- 
ment either at home or abroad, and the 
King has no more loyal subjects in any 
part of the British Isles than can be found 
also in the far-flung borders of his great 
empire,—an empire on which the sun never 
sets. 

It is estimated that nearly one-sixth of 
the land surface of the globe and about 
the same proportion of its population are 
embraced in the British colonies and other 
dependencies. Remembering this fact, we 
gain some adequate idea of what England 
has been doing in the last three hundred 
years in the way of colonization,—an en- 
terprise in which no other nation since the 
days of Imperial Rome has attempted so 
much and succeeded so well. 

It is when we view the life of Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh that we discover the early 
sources of that vast stream of emigration 
and provincial settlement which English- 
men have fostered, and which, like the 
river in Daniel’s vision, has flowed toward 
the north and the south and the east and 
the west. Raleigh is truly called “the 
Father of English colonization.” To him, 
in 1584, Queen Elizabeth gave the first 
patent and royal commission to plant colo- 
nies on the American continent. It was 
he whom she called “the Shepherd of the 
ocean.” It was he who, in true knightly 
fashion, cast his new bejewelled cloak in 
the muddy pathway, that the Queen miglhit 
walk dry-shod thereon, and he gained 
thereupon from Her Majesty the promise 
of lands and titles and fame. 
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Although neither Raleigh nor his haif- 
brother, Sir Humphrey Gilbert, established 
any permanent settlement in the new world 
to which they journeyed in company, they, 
more than any other Englishmen of their 
time, opened the way for that accom- 
plishment. It was one of the chief con- 
solations which: Raleigh enjoyed in his 
last years, while he lay unjustly impris- 
oned in the Tower of London, under sen- 
tence of death, to know that the settle- 
ment of Jamestown in Virginia in 1607, 
made by his own countrymen, bade fair 
to grow into a prosperous and permanent 
estate. In that hope he was not deceived; 
and when, on October 29, 1618,—just three 
centuries ago,—he went forth fearlessly 
to die under the stroke (we should say, 
strokes) of the axe of a bungling execu- 
tioner, he felt, as did Columbus before 
him, the completion of a great and mighty 
purpose. His many and varied writings, 
as poet, historian, philosopher, and dis- 
coverer, his maps, his voyages to distant 
climes, his continued advocacy, under op- 
posing circumstances, of a new and great 
adventure, opened the minds of English- 
men to the prospects and possibilities of 
the Western World. His introduction of 
the potato into Ireland and of tobacco into 
England are only two tangible evidences 
of his multiform achievements. ‘To-day 
both Europe and America can point to 
many a result, and say, this is ours in all 
its fruitage during the past, in all its 
advantages for the present, and in all 
its hopes for a bright future of brother- 
hood between English-speaking people, be- 
cause Sir Walter Raleigh and a few other 
kindred spirits, men of large vision, saw 
as in a dream in the sixteenth century 
what is now a mighty reality in the twen- 
tieth century. 

It is commonly known that Raleigh was 
a brave and experienced seaman. Born in 
1552 in South Devon, his boyhood was 
spent near the ocean where its waves break 
about Plymouth and Torquay and Ex- 
mouth. It is also true that he was an in- 
trepid soldier. His title then carried with 
it such evidence. Charles Kingsley once 
said of him: “Young Raleigh went forth, 
his heart full of chivalrous worship for 
England’s tutelary genius, his brain aflame 
with the true miracles of the new-found 
Hesperides, full of vague hopes, vast im- 
aginations, and conscious of enormous 
power, setting forth to learn his trade of 
soldiering.” Moreover, he became in later 
life a valuable historian and a true poet. 
Writing in his prison cell, he did not hesi- 
tate to condemn in scathing lines the con- 
duct of kings and princes, the baseness of 
which he had seen so clearly in his earlier 
years. ‘These are among his expressions. 
still preserved in English poetry :— 


“Go, tell the Court it glows, 
And shines like rotten wood; 
Go, tell the Church it shows 
What’s good, and does no good. 
If Church and Court reply, 
Then, give them both the lie. 


“Tell potentates they live 
Acting by others’ action, 
Not loved unless they give, 

Not strong by any faction. 
If potentates reply, 
Give potentates the lie. 
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“Tell men of high condition 
That rule affairs of state, 
Their purpose is ambition, 
Their practice only hate. 
: And if they once reply, 
Then give them all the lie.” 
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In his religious life and thought Sir 
Walter Raleigh was more after the style 
of the Cavalier than the Puritan, but if he 
lived as he died on that golden autumn 
day three centuries ago, he certainly must 
have had a clear conscience and a firm 
faith. These are the lines which he wrote 
on the night before his execution. Do 
they not speak volumes concerning a man’s 
character, as he stands face to face with 
eternity? 


“E’en such is time; which takes on trust 
Our youth, our joys, our all we have, 

And pays us but with earth and dust; 
Which in the dark and silent grave, 

When we have wandered all our ways, 
Shuts up the story of our days: 

But from this earth, this grave, this dust, 
My God shall raise me up, I trust.” 


Literature 


The “Little Red Book” 
(To chase aWay the blues) 


The epidemic is receding at Camp 
Devens, and preparations are going for- 
ward to provide the men with needed 
recreation as soon as the quarantine is 
lifted, and thus help to build up the tone 
and spirit of the men. Illness and suffer- 
ing and anxiety have had a bad effect on 
them and they have found the long quar- 
antine depressing. 4 

The management of the Federation 
House, the interdenominational house at 
Ayer, has prepared a “Little Red Book to 
chase away the blues,” similar to the pre- 
vious Smileage Books, except that these 
are for use at the Federation House only. 
I'he books cost one dollar and are obtained 
at the Unitarian Headquarters, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston. The ten-cent coupons are 
for use in attending the moving pictures, 
and for bowling, pool, billiards, and shower 
baths. 

In the training-camps two groups of men 
are especially in need of cheer,—the new 
recruit, and the man kept long in camp 
without much hope of going overseas. 
Sometimes the recruits wait a long time 
before they receive their first pay, and 
there is always a shortage of money among 
hem, especially during the last half of the 
month. In order to have the men obtain 
the needed recreation it is important that 
help be given from outside. The moving 
pictures at the Federation House are equal 
to those in the best city theatres, made up 
of recent war pictures, and feature films, 
carefully selected and with the popular 
stars whom the men like to see. 

Buy a “Little Red Book” and send it to 
a man you know at Camp Devens. If you 
have no friend, then buy a “Red Book” 
and leave it in the hands of your own de- 
nominational representatives for distribu- 
tion. You will thus help to build up the 
morale of Camp Devens. . £. sree 
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Some Autumn Fiction 


THE ZEPPELIN’s PAssENGER. By E. Phil-! 
lips Oppenheim. Boston: Little, Brown & | 
Co. $1.50—When a writer of popular 
fiction produces a novel which, compared | 
with his previous books, proves colorless 
and dull, his readers can only commiserate 
him, and hope for better things in future. 
In The Zeppelin’s Passenger, Mr. Oppen- | 
heim shows such a manifest falling-off 
from his usual high average that we are 
led to wonder why it came to be written at 
all. The plot of the story centres in a 
mystery which is transparent from the 
start, but which the author takes some two 
hundred pages to clear up. The book has, 
in fact, all the familiar adjuncts of the 
conventional spy-story of to-day, combined 
in a fashion that is neither original nor in- 
teresting. The result bears not a few char- 
acteristics of the pot-boiler, pure and un- 
adorned. 


Our ApMIRABLE Berry. By Jeffery Far- 
nol. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.60 
net—Mr. Farnol is already well known as 
the author of several excellent novels. 
When The Broad Highway appeared, the 
critics recognized the advent into the 
world of letters of a writer far above 
the average. At once he proved himself the 
best writer of picturesque fiction in the 
English-speaking world. Since then he has 
published a number of stories, all of them, 
with rare exceptions, of unusual excellence. 
As he has gone on, moreover, he has not 
only gained experience, but his powers have 
manifestly ripened. His style has notice- 
ably progressed in clarity and force. His 
use of words has grown more vigorous and 
direct. At the same time, his gift for re- 
producing the atmosphere of a given his- 
torical period has gained in both precision 
and delicacy. All these tokens of increased 
literary skill appear in Mr. Farnol’s latest 
story. In Our Admirable Betty he returns 
to his former field of historical fiction, and 
with genuine success. The scene is laid in 
the England of the early eighteenth cen- 
tury. Amid most attractive surroundings, 
a small group of characters pass through a 
series of adventures whose improbability in 
no wise detracts from their interest. It is 
romantic novel-writing at its best. The 
hero is middle-aged, but a gallant gentle- 
man withal. The heroine is the most fas- 
cinating of her kind. The plot is loosely 
but convincingly developed with much 
humor and force. Our Admirable Betty is 
certain to be hailed by a host of readers as 
a thoroughly charming story. May its 
author give us many more such! A.R.H. 


_ My Anvronta. By Willa S. Cather. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.60 net. 
—This story of the colonizing of a group 
of immigrants—Bohemians, Swedes, Rus- 
sians—in Nebraska is one of the most de- 
lightful bits of writing that has issued 
from any American publishing-house in the 
past year. It is real literature. Certain 
episodes, like the boyish exploit of killing 
the rattler, and the Russian tragedy of the 
wedding party and the wolves, are related 
with the Homeric touch of the born story- 
teller. “Every character in the book, whether 
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The Spirit that Makes Men Free 


Excerpts from a Sermon 


SAMUEL A. ELIOT, D.D. 


[In the volume by Unitarian ministers. The Soul of America in Time of War] 


Life is taking on for multitudes of people a deeper tone and significance. In every 
nation latent capacities for heroism are being revealed. Energies are being discovered 
that before we hardly dreamed of. Both our patriotism and our Christianity are be- 
coming fired with responsibility and moral earnestness. We are discovering the possi- 
bility of co-operation among all the forces of righteousness. We are sweeping away 
the cobwebs and subtleties. We are sending to the scrap-heap the separatist theories 
that churches and nations can be exclusive and selfish. Sobriety and simplicity more 
and more rule in our social habits. New and deeper attachments bind us to each other. 
The petty controversies that divide people have lost their interest and importance. We 
have escaped from hampering prejudices. We have vastly enlarged our sympathies. 
We have been delivered from conceit. Men and women visibly grow in moral stature. 


To many of us the ideal Christian has been a man half of whose faculties are in 
abeyance, a life as innocent of flavor as the white of an egg. Resistance to evil is not 
to my mind a failure of religion, but a positive sign of intelligent spiritual life. Anger 
against iniquity is not a failure of character; it is the evidence of moral health. 
If our religion prevents us from vindicating some imperilled right; if it destroys our 
ability to be indignant against outrage; or impairs our discriminating judgment between 
the principles that are worth perpetuating and those that ought to be destroyed; if our 
religion is to level our emotions to “one tepid sentiment of acquiescence,” then surely 
we have need of a new birth of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus. 

Have we not had too much of the superficial optimism that would have us believe 
that intellectual and moral differences are only superficial, that no man really means to 
be cruel and rapacious, that what we call error is only truth in the making, and what we 
call evil, only goodness insufficiently developed? Has not that kind of easy tolerance 
been too characteristic of the religious liberalism in which you and I were bred? Is it 
not time that we recognized that there are terrible evils in the world that must be con- 
fronted and overthrown and that there are fundamental conflicts of ideals which must 
be fought out? There can be no mild neutrality when the issues of righteousness and 
justice are drawn. 


The spirit of life in Christ Jesus thus emancipates us from all dread.of an unre- 
vealed future. It bids us understand that goodness is something of a higher grade and 
value than the motions of our bodies; that courage and fidelity are essential parts of a 
deathless personality; that tenderness and love are unutterably more real and more 
lasting than the rocks beneath our feet or the vault of heaven over our heads; that the 
spirit of man is more substantial than all the goodly frame of earth. We are caught up 
into the confidence that whatever happens to our mortal frame it is only an incident 
in the life of an immortal spirit. We smile on crumbling worlds and darkening suns, 
for we know that the things that are seen are temporal and that the things that are 
not seen are eternal. 4 


THE BANKER At THE Boarpinc-Housr. 
By Montgomery Rollins. Boston: Loth- 
rop, Lee & Shepard Co. $1.50—This is an 
attempt to give some sound financial advice 
on investments and the care of money, 
under cover of a loosely constructed story 
written in frank imitation of The Autocrat 
of the Breakfast Table. Mr. Rollins is not 
Dr. Holmes. His characters are a bit 


principal or subordinate, is sketched with 
clearness, vivid color, and individuality ; 
and of Antonia, the heroine, from beginning 
to end you are made to feel that “she was 
a rich mine of life, like the founders of 
the early races.” ‘The style of the author 
has marked distinction. Here and there 
phrases stir the imagination and linger in 
the memory like lyrics, as, for instance, the 


description of the plough on the hilltop 
seen against the setting sun, or this appre- 
ciation of the coming of spring on the 
prairies: “When spring came, after that 
hard winter, one could not get enough of 
the nimble air. Every morning I wakened 
with a fresh consciousness that winter was 
over. ‘There were none of the signs of 
spring for which I used to watch in Vir- 
ginia, no budding woods or blooming gar- 
dens. ‘There was only—spring itself: the 
throb of it, the light restlessness, the vital 
essence of it everywhere: in the sky, in the 
swift clouds, in the pale sunshine, and in 
the warm, high wind—rising suddenly, 
sinking suddenly, impulsive and playful like 
a big puppy that pawed you and then lay 
down to be petted. If I had been tossed 
down blindfolded in that red prairie, I 
should have known that it was spring.” 


wooden, and his playfulness is at times ele- 
phantine. But when it comes to money and 
investments he knows what he is talking 
about, and he talks about what a great 
many people need to know. That a great 
many people who would not even open one 
of Mr. Rollins’s more technical treatises 
on Municipal and Corporation Bonds, 
Stocks and their Market Places, etc., may 
be beguiled into reading this volume, is a 
consummation devoutly to be wished. 


Literary Note 

The Massachusetts Prison Association, 
39 Court Street, Boston, has published, for 
free distribution, a pamphlet containing a 
review of the progressive penal legislation 
of recent years, with a discussion of the 
principles underlying the different meas- 
ures, and the results. 
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The Rainbow Fairies 


Two little clouds one summer’s day 
Went flying through the sky, 

They went so fast they bumped their 
And both began to cry. 


heads, 


Old Father Sun looked out and said, 
“Oh, never mind, my dears; 

V’ll send little fairy folk 
To dry your falling tears.” 


One fairy came in violet, 
And one in indigo; 

In blue, green, yellow, orange, red— 
They made a pretty row. 


They wiped the cloud tears all away, 
And then, from out the sky, 

Upon a line the sunbeams made, 
They hung their gowns to dry. 


Lizzie M. Hadley. 


Lincoln Street’s Hallowe’en 
ROSE BROOKS 


Just over the hill, back of Lincoln Street, 
lay Farmer Hill’s great field of pumpkins. 
All summer the green leaves had glistened 
in the sun, but now Jack Frost had bared 
the vines of all but the round yellow pump- 
kins. Few of these were left, for Farmer 
Hill had been hauling them in, in great 
loads, for days. All the boys and girls on 
Lincoln Street felt a great interest in the 
pumpkin-field, because when Farmer Hill 
stopped hauling in his harvest, it meant 
that the pumpkins left in the big field were 
of no account to him, but were theirs, for 
Jack-o’-lanterns. 

Two days before Hallowe’en, the six 
little boys and the two little girls who lived 
on Lincoln Street gathered on David Mar- 
tin’s big back porch to plan about Jack-o’- 
lanterns and all the neighborhood fun of 
Hallowe’en. David’s mother was always a 
help in their plans and was to be relied 
upon to help carve pumpkin faces and to 
drape small figures in white sheets on the 
exciting night. 

In the midst of the planning, David’s 
mother joined them and said :— 

“T’ve a brand-new idea for this Hallow- 
e’en. I'll tell you what it is, but I’m going 
to leave it entirely to you to decide whether 
you want to carry it out or not. You might 
not think of it yourselves, so I'll just give 
you the chance to think it over. You've all 
wanted to do something together for the 
war, haven’t you? Well, this isn’t earning 
money, but maybe it will help ‘more than 
money would.” 

The children gathered around her chair, 
and David’s mother went on: “You were 
all interested to watch our new neighbor, 
Mrs. Marsh, move into the old house at 
the end of the street that has been vacant 
so long, weren’t you? And you were all 
excited when you saw a service-flag, with 
two stars, hanging in her window the very 
first morning after she moved in. Those 
are our very first stars on Lincoln Street, 
and I think the whole street ought to be 
proud! One star is for Mr. Marsh, who 
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is already in France, and the other is for 
Allan, the son, who is in camp. So Mrs. 
Marsh will be alone in the house all win- 
ter, alone except for the two stars in the 
window. Now I'll tell you my plan.” 

. After a few minutes’ talk, interrupted 
by many questions, she finished. “Now 
think it over,” she said, “and decide for 
yourselves, and if you want to do it, re- 
member I'll furnish lots of apples, and 
make a big panful of doughnuts for you 
to take with you.” 

“We don’t need to think it over! We'll 
do it!” Betty announced for all the chil- 
dren with perfect assurance. 

Mrs. Martin smiled at the eager face and 
said: “All of you? All who want to, 
hold up hands!” 

All the hands went up, some dirty, some 
clean, but all up! 

“All right! Then we can plan it out 
now,” and David’s mother sat down again 
and the talk went on for a full half-hour. 

“You'd better gather your pumpkins first 
thing and pile them here on the porch, so 
we'll be sure of good ones. Yes, I'll help 
carve the difficult teeth. I have enough 
candles for everybody, but you must bring 
your own sheets, and don’t forget your 
pointed witch hats from last year. It'll 
take no time to fix you up.” 

Long before dark, on the great day, eight 
impatient children gathered at David’s 
house. Suppers had been eaten early to 
make way for the real business of Hal- 
lowe’en. David’s mother had a big pailful 
of polished red apples all ready, and a huge 
pan of brownest, crispest doughnuts! Eight 
noses. sniffed the pan _ appreciatively. 
“Yummy-yummy,”’ was the | unanimous 
verdict ! 

And the Jack-o’-lanterns! How the chil- 
dren had toiled over them all the morning! 
Jack-o'-lanterns slant-eyed and_ straight- 
eyed, Jack-o'-lanterns. toothless with wide 
grinning mouths, Jack-o’-lanterns fearsome 
with awful teeth left in. Was ever a more 
perfectly satisfactory row of Jack-o’-lan- 
terns? 

When at last it was dusk, David ran up- 
stairs for mother’s fat, red tomato pin- 
cushion which always bristled with pins, 
and the costuming began. Under the prac- 
tised fingers, ghosts were disposed of 
quickly, one after another, till all the line 
stood ready, capped, white and pointed. 

“Now, your labels! Mercy! I nearly 
forgot you had to be labelled!” said David’s 
mother, as she pinned the right name, 
printed in large letters on cardboard, on 
each little ghost—“Betty Barnes,” “Jack 
Mead,” “Alice Porter,” and so on through 
the eight. “Now for the candles! It’s 
dark at last.” Pumpkin lids came off, and 
Jack-o’-lanterns soon stood in a brilliant, 
awful row. 

“This is mine “And mine!” Each 
child picked out his own unerringly and 
with pride. 

“Now quietly, so she’ll not hear you till 
you’re ready! Where’s the tiny extra 
Jack-o’-lantern? And have you the note 
stuck into him securely? Don’t drop the 
doughnuts! Can you manage everything? 
All right, and home by nine! Good-by, and 
have a good time!” 

Mrs. Martin stood at the window and 
watched the small white figures and glow- 
ing Jack-o'-lanterns move slowly down the 
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short, dark street. “I hope she’ll like them!” 
she said half-aloud. 

Arrived in front of Mrs. Marsh’s door, 
eight little ghosts were suddenly overcome 
with shyness. They’d never spoken to Mrs. 
Marsh. Oh, dear! they almost turned and 
scampered home. But the Jack-o'-lanterns 
grinned on, undismayed, and ‘helped to re- 
store courage. And then Betty, who was a 
born leader, whispered: “Oh, come on! 
We said we would!” 

So, quickly and in silence the eight big 
glowing Jack-o’-lanterns were ranged in a 
row facing the door, and at the last minute 
the gay little extra Jack was set on the 
very doorstep. Into his grinning mouth 
was poked a pointed stick, and on the end 
of the stick was a big envelope addressed 
to—“Mrs. Marsh.” And underneath, in the 
same childish hand, “May we please come 
in and have our Hallowe’en party at your 
house?” 

All was ready. Pound, bang, pound, on 
the big white-panelled door, and eight 


small ghosts leaped back to the sheltering 
darkness. 

Almost instantly the door opened, and 
Mrs. Marsh, straight and “pretty” (as the 
children decided instantly), stood in the 
lighted opening. Would she like it? Eight 
small hearts quaked, but were set beating 
again by her burst of laughter. 

“What a wonderful row of Jack-o’-lan- 
terns!” she called into the darkness. Then, 
seeing the tiny Jack at her feet, she stooped 
and read his message and cried out: “Oh, 
do come in! I know there are ghosts out 
there! There’s nothing I’d like better than 
a real Hallowe’en party!” 

So the eight ghosts went trooping in, at 
home at once, and the eight splendid Jack- 
o’-lanterns remained outside, sure signals 
of merrymaking within! 

“Eight ghosts—and all labelled!” went 
on Mrs. Marsh’s gay voice. “If you'll all 
take your caps off and keep your labels 
on, I'll be able to tell you apart in no 
time!” 

“Oh, we forgot something,” and David 
and Jack dashed out and brought in the 
apples and doughnuts. 

“Well, if this isn’t a real party! Come 
in the living-room where I have an open 
fire, and then we'll go down cellar and hunt 
for a tub to bob for apples. How did you 
think of anything so nice as having your 
party at my house?” 

In less time than it takes to tell, eight 
ghosts and Mrs. Marsh, too, were bobbing 
for elusive apples, laughing as though they 
had known each other always. Suddenly 
David lifted a wet head from the depths 
of the tub and said,— 

“Oh, we forgot to tell you,—there’s a 
note,—why we came, inside the envelope!” 

“Ts there? And I never looked inside! I 
thought the outside message was all.” 

Mrs. Marsh found the envelope, and 
drew out a large sheet of blue paper on 
which was painstakingly written :— 

“Dear Mrs. Marsh—We are very proud 
that there is a service-flag on Lincoln 
Street. We are glad two real soldiers live 
on our street. If you'll let us, we’d like 
to do something for you that they would 
do if they were home. So we'll shovel your 
paths for you all winter, and we’re . 
enough to get out your ash-barrels, too, 00. 
THE Boys.” 
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~ And then followed :— ‘ 

“We can’t think of anything to do for 
you in your house, because you have a maid, 
so we'll help the boys. THE Girts.” 

“You dears!” Mrs. Marsh tried to put 
her arms around all eight ghosts at once. 
“That’s the nicest letter I ever had! All 
of you to look after me! And that’s just 
what all the women in England and France 
are doing and saying,” she cried, turning 
to the girls, “just that very thing,—‘We’ll 
help the boys!’” 

Just at this minute the outside door 
banged, and a very big soldier-boy in 
khaki strode into the room. 

“Well, of all surprises, a Hallowe’en 
party!” he said after he had given Mrs. 
Marsh a regular bear hug. “And I’m the 
_ biggest surprise of all, mother! Well, they 
gave me a day’s unexpected leave, and here 
T am till to-morrow morning.” 

The children began to edge toward the 
door. 

“You’re not going!” he cried in such an 
injured tone that they all laughed. “Why, 
J want some fun!” 

Then the bobbing had to begin all over 
again, and the big panful of doughnuts 
vanished rapidly. 

It couldwt be nine striking already! 
Eight ghosts looked incredulously at the 
grandfather clock,—yes, eight and one 
more, nine o’clock! 

“We've got to go!” said David, ruefully. 

Both Mrs. Marsh and her big soldier-boy 
looked just as sorry as did the ghosts. 

As the children were gathering together 
their possessions, Mrs. Marsh drew her 
tall son aside and put the letter in his 
hands. 

“Read it, and thank them for me,” she 
whispered. : 

Allan» Marsh took in the whole letter 
almost at a glance, and turned a beaming 
face to the ghosts waiting to say good-by. 

“See here!” he said. “I’m going to 
France pretty soon, and now I know, before 
I go, that my mother will be looked after 
till I come home. ‘That’s just what I’ve 
wondered about,—who’d shovel her paths 
and empty her ash-barrels while I’m away, 
because I’ve always done it myself. I'll 
tell you what you can do,” he went on, 
to the girls, “you can all write to me as 
often as you will. I'll look forward to 
your letters and I'll answer every one. 
And do you know what I’m going to do 
with this letter? Send it to my father, 
over in France. We’re the ones to be 
proud! Proud to be Lincoln Street’s sol- 
diers with neighbors like you!” 

The door stood wide, sending a path of 
light into the black night, and cheery good- 
nights followed the eight small ghosts and 
the still patiently grinning Jack-o’-lanterns 
on their homeward way. 

“Fun!” said David, undressing sleepily, 
half an hour later. “I guess it was fun! 
And now we all know one of the Lincoln 
Street soldiers. He’s so ‘tall, mother, he 
almost has to stoop to get in the door!” 

* “He is?” answered mother, tucking David 
in securely. “And yet to his mother I 
know it seems just the littlest time since 
he was no bigger than you.” 

_ “Why, mother!” David’s sleepy eyes 
0 wide in surprise. “That’s just 
hat Mrs. Marsh said when she said 

y to us! How'd you know?” 


: 


ay. 


‘worth while. 


i —  ————— 
Ce 
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A Painter Without Arms 
CLARA TAUSSIG 


A painter without arms! 

More than one hundred years ago there 
lived in France a poor cobbler and his wife 
They had a little son, who was born with- 
out arms and lacking one toe on each foot. 
The mother shed bitter tears, and moaned: 
“What is to become of my child? He will 
never be able to earn a living, but be de- 
pendent on others for support and very 
unhappy.” 

The good parents redoubled their devo- 
tion to this poor cripple. The delicate child 
developed quite lustily. They noticed with 
astonishment that little César, even in the 
cradle, used his little feet differently from 
the ordinary child. He moved them stead- 
ily, played with them as children are wont 
to do with their hands, thus making them 
flexible and strong. 

The older he grew, the better these mem- 
bers developed. Before long the little chap, 
who possessed wonderful will-power, could 
do with his feet everything other children 
do with their hands. He would hold build- 
ing blocks between his toes and erect build- 
ings on the floor; he even managed to hold 
a.pencil so firmly that he drew figures 
with it. 

Marvellous as it may be, he also learned 
to use a knife and scissors very cleverly 
and carved all sorts of objects. Both feet 
were equally well trained. His powers of 
observation were unusually keen, so all his 
drawn and carved objects were made true 
to nature. 

The parents had much joy in César’s 
skill, yet fearing his future was not estab- 
lished, often concealed it. “He will never 
be able to go to school, to learn something 
What a pity! He surely 
would have become a great artist,” they 
cried. 
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But a change was to come. The whole 
village began to talk about the cobbler’s 
wonderful child,—not only his customers, 
but many others came to see father Ducer- 
net in order to witness how the armless 
child occupied himself. 

A kind teacher, without remuneration, 
came to teach the boy (who had taught 
himself to write his letters and numbers), 
and derived such surprising results with 
his ambitious pupil that he attracted the 
attention of influential people. ‘These in 
turn agreed to support him and have his 
talent cultivated by a competent master, 
who secured for him, in spite of his in- 
firmities, free instruction in the Academy 
of Art. 

How happy César must have been to be 
educated in his beloved art. He worked 
with extraordinary zeal and earnestness 
and eclipsed his comrades. After one year’s 
work he received the first prizes. 

‘Soon his reputation extended beyond his 
home town. He was admitted into the 
Paris Academy. Ewen here he received 
the second prize. His pictures were ac- 
cepted in various art exhibits and many 
were sold, so that he was able to rent a 
pretty house with a studio and have his 
parents come to live with him. 

Many persons could not believe that the 
artist, whose works were seen in galleries 
and churches, painted without arms. They 
sought him in his studio, in order to behold 
the wonder with their own eyes. Strange, 
indeed, César must have looked on the 
steps of the scaffold before his canvas, 
painting with the toes of one foot, and hold- 
ing the palette with the other, and in his 
mouth his brushes. Not only the enlight- 
ened look of this artist doing the seem- 
ingly impossible but also his unvarying 
cheerfulness and amiability made upon all 
his visitors a never-to-be-forgotten im- 
pression. . 


-~WFE 


TONACHICAG? 


An Open Letter 


O many people of so many states in the 

Union have shown their fealty to this fine 
coffee of ours—by persistent use of it them- 
selves and the equally persistent recommen- 
dation of it to friends and acquaintances— 
that our artist has designed and we have 
adopted this STAMP OF APPROVAL as a § 
unique device with which to show the whole F 
world of advertisement-réaders the wide [© 
range of territory ¢overed by the millions of 
people who have conclusively found that 
White House Coffee completely and fully 
satisfies their coffee requirements in every 


particular. 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention the Register. 
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Daily Readings in the Dome 


Arranged by M. Louise C. Hastings 


(For the Committee on Religion in the Home) 
Failure 


That haunting dream of Better, 
Forever at our side! 
—Lucy Larcom. 


Sunday 
Thy statutes have been my songs in the 
house of my pilgrimage.—Ps. civ. 54. 
Victory AND DEFEAT 
Defeat may serve as well as victory 


To shake the soul and let the glory out. 
When the great oak is straining in the 


wind, 

The boughs drink in new beauty, and the 
trunk 

Sends down a deeper root on the wind- 
ward side. 


Only the soul that knows the mighty grief 
Can know the mighty rapture. Sorrows 
come 
To stretch out spaces in the heart for joy. 
—Edwin Markham. 


Monday 


My flesh and my heart faileth: but God 
is the strength of my heart, and my por- 
tion forever.—Ps. lrxiit. 26. 


There is no failure for the good and wise. 

What though thy seed should fall by the 
wayside, 

And the birds snatch it, yet the birds are 
fed; 

Or they may bear it far across the tide 

To give rich harvests after thou art dead. 

—Charles Kingsley. 


Tuesday 


The joy of the Lord is your strength— 
Neh. vitt. Io. 


By the failure in art, by the failure in 
science, by the failure in business, by the 
failure in character, if we wrestle on, we 
win salvation. But it all depends upon 
that if. Our failures pave the road to 
ruin or success. .We can rise by stepping- 
stones of our dead-selves to higher things, 
or those dead selves can be the stones of 
stumbling over which we trip to destruc- 
tion.—William C. Gannett. 


Wednesday 


I the Lord will hold thy right hand, say- 
ing unto thee, Fear not; I will help thee.— 
isa. A41,13. 

DISAPPOINTMENT 


Let not thy failure weight thee down, 
The world is wide, the way is long; 
It is the trying wins the crown, 
The loving wakes the song. 


Hard though thy days, by grief and pain 
Made dark with dread and dull with 
work, 
A quiet conscience is the gain 
Of those who never shirk. 


3etter to lose the fight than win 
A large success by devious ways; 
No victor ever enters in 
Save honor fill his days. 


Think not on what is past and gone, 
Life’s trouble, loss, and fruitless quest; 
Thy future is one rising dawn, 
And there lies all thy rest. 
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Be not cast down, the world is bright; 
Laugh with the gay, the young, the wise, 
To love and labor is thy right, 
Here all the glory lies. 
—Charles W. Stevenson. 


Thursday 


Truly my soul waiteth upon God: from 
him cometh my salvation.—Ps. Lvrii. 1. 


Do not carry as a burden the failure of 
yesterday or last year. . . . Learn this les- 
son,—to go on. We have eternity to work 
in and the Infinite to help us. There is 
no mistake that cannot be rectified; there 
is no evil that may not be outlived. There 
is no difficulty that cannot be solved or put 
under our feet—WMinot J. Savage. 


Friday 
I am with thee to deliver thee—Jer. 1. 8. 


We may fail a thousand times; but, as 
long as we are ashamed of our failure, 
as long as we do not helplessly acquiesce, 
as long as we do not try to comfort our- 
selves for it by a careful parade of our 
other virtues, we are in the pilgrim’s road 
—Arthur Christopher Benson. 


Saturday 


O send out thy light and thy truth: let 
them lead me.—Ps. xliii. 3. 


AFTER 


After the darkness, dawning, 
And stir of the rested wing; 
Fresh fragrance from the meadow, 
Fresh hope in everything! 


After the winter, springtime, 

And dreams, that flower-like throng; 
After the tempest, silence; 

After the silence, song. 


After the heat of anger, 

Love that all life enwraps; 
After the stress of battle, 

The trumpet sounding “taps.” 


After despair and doubting, 
A faith without alloy, 

God here and over yonder,— 
The end of all things—joy! 


—Florence Earle Coates. 


Rev. Rees Williams 
(Died October 3, 1918) 


Rey. Rees Williams was born March 2, 
1892, at Howells, N.Y. He was the son of 
Rey. David T. Williams. He attended Har- 
vard University, and received the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts from Marietta Col- 
lege, Marietta, Ohio, in to15. In the 
autumn of that year he entered Harvard 
Divinity School and Andover Seminary. 
While a student here he married Miss Pearl 
Coffin, Boston, Mass. He acted as minister 
of the Congregational church at Burling- 
ton, Mass., during his student days. Be- 
fore completing the course, he succeeded 
his brother, Rev. Howard Rees Williams, 
who went to France in Y. M. C. A. work, 
‘as minister of the Unitarian church of 
Concord, N.H. ‘The funeral was held on 
Saturday evening, October 5, in Concord. 
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Rev. Archibald Black of the South Con- 
gregational Church conducted the services. 


, The death of Rev. Rees Williams, pastor 
of the Unitarian church at Concord, N.H., 
is not only a loss to that church, but to the 
Unitarian denomination. He was a young 
man of brilliant attainments and of unusual 
promise. As a preacher he was forceful 
and eloquent. He was a student of both 
the past and the present, and his sermons 
were enriched by the wide scope of his 
reading. Coming to Concord to supply for 
his brother, Rev. Howard Rees Williams, 
when the latter was called to France for 
war work, he was invited to become the 
pastor of the Concord church when his 
brother resigned. He accepted. 

At the time of Mr. Rees Williams’s com- 
ing, the Unitarian church and the South 
Congregational Church were holding joint 
services for the conservation of fuel. Not 
only did he endear himself to the people 
of his own parish, but he inspired the affec- 
tion of the Congregational people. The 
members of both societies mourn his loss. 

Mr. Williams had outlined a large work 
for the members of his parish, and he had 
their earnest support. He thoroughly 
grasped the changing conditions wrought 
by the war, and He was preparing to meet 
them. His hearty co-operation with the 
pastor of the South Church, Rev. Archibald 
Black, in this purpose gave promise of large 
attainments by these two religious societies 
the coming winter. 

Few young men in so short a time have 
made such a deep impression upon the peo- 
ple of the capital city of New Hampshire. 
There was a charm to his personality that 
made him many friends, and there is deep 
regret in the city over his untimely death. 

Tale 


I had come to admire Mr. Williams and 
to feel the sway of his influence. He was 
most highly regarded, not only by his own 
parishioners, but by the entire community. 
Youth, stature, eye, voice, gesture, heart, 
mind, and soul,—all combined to make him 
a man of extraordinary grace, charm, power, 
and promise. He saw into the heart of 
things, discerned the vital needs, and spoke 
as one inspired. In him the Unitarian 
Church, in its broadest sense, has lost a 
preacher. of great promise, but heaven has 
gained a great soul, and the world will be 
better for his having lived in it. Jj. wer. 


’ Autumn Conference Lend a Hand 


The Autumn Conference of Lend a Hand 
Clubs will be held on Saturday, November 
2, 1918, at All Souls Church, corner War- 
ren Street and Elm Hill Avenue, Roxbury, 
Mass. The morning session will open at 
10.30 and will be devoted to reports. The 
afternoon session at 2.15 will be addressed 
by Mrs. Frederick S. Mead, chairman Na-. 
tional Civic Federation, on “Nursing: A 
Career and Patriotic Service for Women”; 
Mrs. H. Parker Whittington of Massachu- 
setts Women’s Committee of National De- 
fense, on “Hospital Supplies and Refugee 
Clothes, Without Expense,” illustrating 
her talk with samples; Mr. Guy D. Gold, 
on “Americanizing the “Foreign-born.” 
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Educating the Soldier 


The neW engagement of the Y. M. C. A. 
especially appealing 


HOWARD REES WILLIAMS 


Rev. Mr. Williams is home from the front 
on an important mission. A new work, in the 
hands of a strong commission of educators, is 
being organized in the Y. M. C. A. for our 
fighting men, wherever they may be, and in 
that great engagement it is imperative that the 
best ability of the country be enlisted. Mr. 
Williams would be glad to see some of our peo- 
ple in the service. He is filling many speak- 
ing appointments. Mr. Williams went to 

‘France, March 1, 1918, from his parish in 
Concord, N.H., where he had been pastor 
since May 1, 1917. Before entering the min- 
istry he was in business for ten years in New 
York. He will return to France in De- 
cember.—Epiror. 


During the week beginning November 11 
the United War Work Council will con- 
duct its campaign to raise $170,500,000 for 
the support of the various non-military 
organizations now working in behalf of the 
recreational, moral, and religious welfare 
of the men in the army at home and 
abroad. 

As it has been my privilege to share in 
the work in one of these organizations in 
France—namely, the Y. M. C. A.—may I 
say a few words to the people of our de- 
nomination about the wisdom of their 
whole-hearted support of this campaign? 
I have spent six months in the French 
Army and in the American Army, seeing 
service for the greater part of the time 
in the advanced zone, but also doing work 
in the back region, known generally as 
the “Service of . Supplies.” As the 
Y. M. C. A. has been conducting its activi- 
ties in both the advanced and the rear 
zones, I have had most advantageous op- 
portunities of observing its methods of 
work and seeing some of the results 
obtained. 

You have doubtless heard much criti- 
cism of the Y. M. C. A., ‘both favorable 
and unfavorable. Some of the unfavor- 
able criticism is justified, but much of it 
is entirely based on falsehood, or perhaps 
on some particularly unfortunate incident 
upon which the critic has based generaliza- 
tions that are not necessarily true. My 
own observation is this: The Y. M. C. A. 
saw its great opportunity for service to 
the men overseas, and despite the fact that 
its organization had never been built for 
that particular work, it nobly undertook 
the task. With inadequate preparation it 
found itself in a foreign country, in a 
strange environment and under trying 
conditions. As soon as it began to adjust 
itself to the task at hand, such as gather- 
ing a new and larger personnel and plan- 
ning the details of its activities, fresh bur- 
dens were laid upon its shoulders by the 
tremendous increase of new troops which 
came to France, each new ‘shipload de- 
manding immediate care and attention. 

Under such circumstances what organi- 
zation in the world could be entirely effec- 
tive—could do its work without waste—or 
fail to be an object of more or less criti- 
cism? 

During this past year the Y. M. C. A. in 
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France has undergone many changes. It 
has seen many of its mistakes, and has 
courageously undertaken to rectify them. 
To-day it ignores many of its narrower 
traditions. Certainly in France there is no 
evidence that I know of of any sectarian 
bias or discrimination. The men who are 
in charge are doing everything they can 
to fit the organization to meet the con- 
stantly changing needs of our army. 

Much has been written of the religious, 
physical, recreational, and canteen work of 
the Y. M. C. A., but comparatively little 
has been said of its educational work. It is 
this branch of the work that should appeal 
in particular to our own people. When 
America summoned her army for military 
training we had a conglomeration of men, 
drawn from all walks of life, and of dif- 
ferent stages of culture and outlook, rang- 
ing from ignorant Negro stevedores to 
technically trained and professional men. 
In the large group between these two ex- 
tremes we had many men who spoke for- 
eign languages but had very little knowl- 
edge of English. This great mob of men 
has been welded and moulded into a trained 
and efficient army. These men _ were 
changed from civilians into soldiers. 

Now it is evident that, some time after 
peace has been declared, our army will be 
demobilized and these men will re-enter 
civilian life. America will have to change 
them from soldiers to citizens. These men 
in France now are thinking of the work 
they are to do in America after the war, 
the jobs they are going to get, the part 
they are to play during the period of 
change and reconstruction. It has been 
noticed time and again that they are 
usually dissatisfied with the work they 
were doing before the war and are eager 
for better jobs in the future. Thousands 
of them are also realizing that they are 
not prepared for better jobs, and hundreds 
of them are to-day eager to receive the 
training and education necessary for these 
better places in life. ’ 

The Y. M. C. A. proposes to meet this 
need and to satisfy this ever-increasing 
demand, and with the co-operation of the 
army it purposes to give the men the 
opportunity for vocational training in a 
certain number of trades; to instruct the 
illiterates in reading, writing, and simple 
mathematics; to enable men of high- 
school and college age to take up their 
uncompleted work. Practically all of this 
work will be done during the period of 
demobilization while the men are waiting 
their turn to be carried home to America. 

This, it seems to me, is the largest and 
most important piece of work that the 
Y. M. C. A. has ever undertaken. It is 


a job that should appeal to rhe highest- 


patriotism of every man and woman. 
These men have every right to an educa- 
tion for the battle of life. If we can give 
them the necessary training over there, 
the less time will be lost over here. It is 
our clear duty, then, to help this cause in 
every way. Not only is money needed, but 
we must have more helpers in the work. 
This woful lack of men can be in a meas- 
ure remedied if some of the men in our de- 
nomination could present themselves for 
Y. M. C. A. service overseas—particularly 
for the work in the department of edu- 
cation. 
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Pacific Coast Letter 


BRADLEY GILMAN 


Pato Auto, Cat., 
October 16, 1918. 

“When you are in California, do as the 
Californians do.” You know the maxim. 
And I am trying to live up to it,—trying to 
eliminate from my speech and manners all 
outward and visible signs of my Atlantic 
Coast affiliations I have learned not to 
say “Out here,” and yesterday I learned to 
pronounce “Oregon” in the correct “Pa- 
cifistic’ way, as “Or-re-gun,’—accent 
strong on the first syllable. 

One of the advantages a tenderfoot has 
is that the charm of the Spanish back- 
ground is still fresh. Such names as “Sa- 
linas,” “San Luis Obispo,” “Paso Robles,” 
“Ventura,” “Mount Diabolo,” and scores of 
others, carry an atmosphere that is delight- 
ful. The other day, after a few hours of 
rain, the poppies began to come up, quite 
out of season, but symptomatic of the 
energy of the Coast. Yellow as gold they 
were, and I found that the Spanish name 
for this characteristic Californian flower is 
“copa de oro,”’—cup of gold. I fancy that 
the poppies on Flanders’ Fields, immortal- 
ized by Lieut. McCrae, are quite different. 

One year, nearly, I have been “Out 
here” (don’t betray me), and the most 
striking change I have noted during that 
time has been the steady growth in pa- 
triotism. Now California shows herself to 
be among the most loyal of the States. The 
State Board of Education pushes persist- 
ently for sound patriotic text-books. A 
league of “Fathers of Soldiers and Sailors” 
at Los Angeles recently filed a protest, and 
the Board responded with even more strin- 
gent measures. Our boys and girls will 
no longer be taught, from a history text- 
book, that Bismarck and Abraham Lincoln 
were men of equal merit and eminence. 

The summer vacation is at an end. Two 
months is too long, I think, so far as I am 
concerned; but the vacation season of Le- 
land Stanford University has to be consid- 
ered, and I have been able to give more 
time to visitation in the base hospital of 
Camp Fremont. There is no end to that, 
and no limit to the good which can be done 
there. I wear no distinguishing garb, and 
whatever I have to give, of comfort or 
counsel or cheer, is as between man and 
man. Nearly always, however, as I leave 
a sick soldier-boy or a group of convales- 
cents, I drop the remark that I am the 
Unitarian minister of Palo Alto. Before 
I do this, however, if I am making my 
way with a group, I am often invited to 
smoke, or to take a hand at a game of 
cards. Quite beyond these things, I am 
often asked to decide some question which 
is under debate. And a few weeks ago one 
young fellow in a group turned to me and 
said frankly that there was a great differ- 
ence in the conduct of girls where he came 
from and those in California, to the credit 
of the latter. He gave me an opening for 
some plain talk about “girls.” Those boys 
listened with close attention as I pointed 
out the differences between the girls who 
might be the playthings of an hour and the 
kind of girl that a young man would seek 
as his wife and helpmeet. 

Most of those lads know well the differ- 
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ence. I talked for nearly an hour with one 
lad, alone and in confidence, and he was in 
the ward of dishonorable diseases. As he 
gained confidence in me, he spoke with 
fervor and almost eloquence of his ad- 
miration and adoration for “a pure, true 
woman.” ‘There is rarely any faintest sign 
of indelicacy in the conduct of those ro- 
bust young soldiers toward the white- 
gowned attractive young women who go 
and come among them. A short time ago 
one of the boys was out of sorts with his 
nurse, and the other fellows took it up, 
and a group of them decided that he had 
got to apologize to her. He did, sincerely. 

There is a little, a very little, rivalry 
among some of the other “camp pastors,” 
but no distrust whatever regarding me, for 
they know that I deal with the religious 
fundamentals down beneath their special 
creeds. Recently I talked with a sick fel- 
low from Iowa. And at length he asked if 
I would baptize him. I replied that I 
would if he wished me to. But I then 
began to question him more minutely. 
And I soon saw that although he spoke dis- 
paragingly of the Methodist church he 
was a Methodist born and bred. It was 
evident that the particular Methodist so- 
ciety in a little lowa village where he had 
grown up had gone to seed. Moreover it 
was evident that he was thoroughly im- 
bued with the theology and sentiments of 
Methodism. He was “impossible” as a 
real convert to Unitarianism, at least with 
the small amount of time I could give to 
him. So I praised the work of John and 
Charles Wesley, and the religious character 
of the church they founded, and presently 
suggested that he ought to know my 
brother S—, the excellent Methodist min- 
ister of Palo Alto. The result of my 
long conference with the lad was that he 
welcomed Brother S—, whom I sent to 
him the next day, and was baptized in the 
Methodist church of Palo Alto, a week 
later. I have had no occasion to regret 
my course of action. I think he will make 
a good Methodist, and I believe he could 
never have become a genuine Unitarian. 
The texture of his. mind, together with his 
early training, would have made the change 
impossible. 

I had hope that our good minister 
Speight of Berkeley might be assigned to 
Camp Fremont. He has passed through 
the three months’ course of study required 
for a chaplaincy, at Camp Taylor, Louis- 
ville. But I saw it announced recently 
that he was ordered across the water, 
which service I am sure he will greatly 
prefer. He is a man’s man and will make 
an excellent chaplain. 

Most of the religious and denominational 


work conducted in this camp is done with }, 


commendable earnestness and considera- 
tion. The ministers seem led to deal with 
realities. However, there is one wooden 
building, close by the camp entrance, bear- 
ing the sign, “The Full Gospel.” One of 
my brother orthodox ministers tells me, 
with a smile, that that means “the swallow- 
ing of Jonah, Daniel, and the Garden of 
Eden.” <A _ side-car in front of the door 
(one of those vehicles known as a bicycle 
and a bath) has painted in white letters 
upon its very red surface, “Seek ye the 
Lord.” I hope the injunction will have 
efficiency. 
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I saw an interesting interview, the other 
day, printed in the San Francisco Chron- 
icle. The reporter had gone out after Mr. 
Dutton, and good points were brought out 
by that interview,—among them, this by 
Mr. Dutton: “You and I may easily do 
too much analyzing of our idea of God, but 
the soldier in the trenches does no such 
thing. We, in the peace of our home life, 
try repeatedly to take God to pieces, to 
see what he is made of; but those brave 
fellows in the trenches are so much nearer 
than we to life and death and the founda- 
tions of things that they are satisfied with 
living God and acting. God. ‘They are 
doing, yes, we may say perpetuating, his 
will.” 

I am glad to see the Christian Register, 
again and again, in some soldier’s hands 
here at the Defenders’ Club. The other 
day I saw one reading it and I commended 
it and him, dropping the remark that it 
was a Unitarian paper. Instantly he laid 
it down, and with abhorrence. Poor fel- 
low! I told him that I considered it one 
of the best religious papers in the coun- 
try. But that did not affect him. He was 
one of the hopeless sectarians. Utterly 
different from my brother David Evans in 
the Episcopal pulpit of Palo Alto, an Ox- 
ford graduate and an admirer of Phillips 
Brooks. 

Some of our town churches get soldiers 
from the camp to sing in their choirs. One 
church recently had the promise of four 
lads to sing as a male quartette, Sunday 
morning. When Saturday night came, 
came also a telephone message that the 
quartette would not be able to appear. Two 
of them were in the guardhouse. Of 
course that need not start anybody upon 
“an analysis of the musical temperament 
as a soil favorable to crime.” ‘The guard- 
house contingent are not criminals, but 
usually ‘“‘rookies’ who have not yet 
learned to submit their wills to military 
discipline. The chap who this week is 
being ordered about by a chap with a 
loaded gun and a bayonet may himself next 
week be bearing the gun and ordering 
somebody else around. 


Chiefly for the Criminal 


Three-quarters of a century ago, though 
the number of lawbreakers was very 
small, compared with to-day, the crime 
question attracted far more attention than 
it does now. Men like Sumner, Dr. Howe, 
and many others were earnest in the move- 
ment for prison reform. The churches 
took an active interest in methods of deal- 
ing with crime. 

The legislation of those days expressed 
the sentiment of the people, who thought 
only of those who had been wronged by 
the criminal, and demanded vengeance 
upon him. Dr. Channing was one of the 
first to press upon public attention a new 
thought—that it was a terrible thing that 
a human being should fall so low as to 
commit a crime; and that society should 
give attention to the prevention of crime, 
and to the restoration of the offender. 
Following are three extracts from his ser- 
mens :— 

“We are too apt to fix our thoughts on 
the consequences or punishments of crime, 
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and to overlook the crime itself. This is 
not turning punishment to its highest use. 
Punishment is an outward sign of an in- 
ward evil. It is meant to reveal some- 
thing more terrible than itself. The great- 
ness of punishment is a mode of embody- 
ing, making visible, the magnitude of the 
crime to which it is attached.” (1837.) 

“Society has hitherto employed its en- 
ergy chiefly to punish crime. It is infi- 
nitely more important to prevent it—and 
this I say, not for the sake of those alone 
on whom the criminal preys. I do not 
think solely or chiefly of those who suffer 
from crime. I plead also, and plead more, 
for those who perpetrate it. In moments 
of clear, calm thought I feel more for the 
wrong-doer than for him who is wronged. 
In a case of theft, incomparably the most 
wretched man is he who steals; not he 
who is robbed.” (1841.) 

“What I want is not merely that society 
should protect itself against crime, but that 
it should do all it can to preserve its ex- 
posed members from crime, and so do for 
the sake of those as truly as for its own. 
It should not suffer human nature to fall 
so deeply, so terribly, if the ruin can be 
avoided. Society ought not to breed mon- 
sters in its bosom. If it will not use its 
prosperity to save the ignorant and poor 
from the blackest vice; if it will even 
quicken vice by its selfishness and luxury, 
its worship of wealth, its scorn of human 
nature, then it must suffer, and deserves 
to suffer, from crime.” (1841.) 

The propositions are unassajlable, and 

their mere statement should have won ac- 
ceptance for them. But after a lapse of 
seventy-five years, punishment (for its own 
sake) still holds its prominent place. So- 
ciety takes little interest in the restoration 
of the offender. It leaves all the work to 
the state—to the police and the prisons. 
When he has been punished enough to pay 
the debt he is turned loose, even though 
unchanged. A change of character which 
would make it impossible for him to com- 
mit another crime is not expected, and is 
not a requisite to the restoration of 
liberty. 
_ There has been a partial awakening, re- 
cently. The community is beginning to 
see the importance of preventing the 
young from becoming criminals, and its 
responsibility for the discontinuance of the 
criminality of the offender. 

The last. Sunday in October is Prison 
Sunday, and churches are asked to con- 
sider crime questions. If church-goers - 
knew the facts they would be earnest in 
efforts to correct the defects of present 
methods of dealing with lawbreakers. For 
a knowledge of these they are dependent 
upon their ministers. The observance of 
Prison Sunday, either on tlie designated 
day or some other, is of great importance. 

. W.F. S. 
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Mr. Boivin’s Fitness 


In the Gloucester, Mass., Daily Times, 
October 16, is the following, referring to 
the recent epidemic of influenza: “No 
greater service, perhaps, could be ren- 
dered than that which has been per- 
formed by Rev. B. D. Boivin of this city, 
chaplain of the 15th Regiment, State 
Guard, who has been in charge of infor- 
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mation bureau of the local emergency 
hospital post. Major Thomson has often 
said, ‘I.don’t know what we would do 
without Chaplain Boivin.’ Not only has it 
been the Chaplain’s lot to thoroughly fa- 
miliarize himself with various details of 
the organization, but to keep in touch with 
the condition of each and every patient, so 
that their families and friends could be in- 
formed. One of the sad features has been 
the notification of relatives in the cases 
of death. Being of a kind, sympathetic 
and big-hearted makeup, Chaplain Boivin 
has proven himself admirably fitted.” 


The Goods, not the Package 


Unitarian “‘Y’’ man makes appraisal of 
Association’s army work in a 
way that grips 


REV. JOHN W. DAY 
Pastor Church of the Messiah, St. Louis, Mo. 


A big city of sixty thousand men, and not 
a church in it! The bugle in place of stee- 
ple-bell, flagpole instead of spire, barracks 
and halls without a sign of religion,—that 
sounds as if the one thing forgotten, where 
every human need has been provided for, 
is the one thing most important. 

The fact is, however, that in no previous 
camp experience has there been such care- 
ful arrangements for religious influences, 
such hospitality to them, and sympathy 
with them, as in the camps of the United 
States. 

A study of one of them, Camp Zachary 
Taylor, by one who was not a mere visitor, 
but who lived in the camp a month and 
shared its life, tells a good deal about all 
of them. ; 

It presents an extraordinary picture of 
co-ordinated religious activity, reaching 
more intimately into the lives of the men 
than any church reaches into the lives of 
people outside, bringing out response and 
sympathy and co-operation that few minis- 
ters ever know in their congregations, and 
putting religion where it has a chance re- 
ligion never has had in our history. 

It would take too long to tell the whole 
story—to show how the religion of the 
Good Samaritan is worked out; how the 
central principle of religion that men are 
brothers, and bound to be each his broth- 
er’s keeper, is worked into daily life, ban- 
ishing evils nowhere else so thoroughly 
banished and creating solidarity of mutual 
interest. 


Lonc, Stronc Arms 


The directly religious organizations given 
official sanction and place in the camp cover 
practically the whole field of .religious 
affiliations. Full recognition is given the 
main divisions of religious faith. These 
long and strong arms of religion are the 
camp’s connection with the religious bodies 
in the United States. 

The work of the chaplains is the army’s 
own business. The chaplains represent the 
Government’s immediate authorization and 
direction of religion in the army. But the 
Government does not limit its sanction to 
this direct channel: It recognizes its de- 
pendence on outside help by giving oppor- 
tunity to these other agencies of religious 


activity. It does this in a systematic way 
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and it gives oversight to these allied relig- 
ious bodies, watching over their property, 
assisting in its care, and enforcing upon 
them proper regulation and _ inspection. 
Woe to the worker in any of these associa- 
tions who thinks himself free to do as he 
likes inside his own domain, if what he does 
is against the rules of the camp! 

The organization which possesses the 
largest facilities, has. the largest working 
force, reaches the largest number of men, 
and covers the widest range of activity, is 
the Young Men’s Christian Association. 
The men do not confine themselves to other 
organizations because they happen to be 
Jews or Roman Catholics. 


Waar Wovutp Emerson Say? 
The “Y” huts are a meeting-place for all, 


.|and men of all faiths and of none utilize 


their benefits. They are true universities 
of recreation, of instruction, of association 
and of religion in the sense that they are 
universal in their comprehensiveness. Men 
do there what they are accustomed to do 
at home. 

They write letters (they seem to be al- 
ways writing letters), they read, they 
smoke, they play games, they enjoy some 
entertainment every evening, they get their 
letters and ask all sorts of questions, they 
buy stamps and money-orders and picture- 
postals and folders, and they have for their 
free choice a considerable variety of litera- 
ture, not too tract-like, of remarkable. ex- 
cellence from a literary as well as educa- 
tional and moral point of view. 

There is no constraint, and no one has 
religion forced upon his attention. On 
Sunday as well as on week-days, playtime 
is playtime. Emerson, who would not allow 
his children to play battledore and shuttle- 
cock on Sunday afternoon, ought to have 
lived to see Y. M. C. A. secretaries handing 
out athletic furnishings on a Sunday after- 
noon, and chess players and checker play- 
ers, and players of many other games, en- 
joying themselves without fear and without 
reproach. 

It is significant that men are sometimes 
heard to pronounce with fervor words 
called profane—significant of their feeling 
of freedom and of an atmosphere that does 
not stifle them. Not that profanity is con- 
doned, for it is one of the evils most often 
and distinctly condemned, but that the lack 
of constraint testifies to the feeling men 
have of being at home and unwatched. 


SomEtimMEs A Trifle RoucH-ANp-REApDY 


The Y. M. C. A. provides so generously 
and constantly for what men are likely to 
wish that it sometimes finds it hard to 
squeeze in what it is specially organized to 
promote. On Sundays and on one week- 
day evening there are religious exercises. 
On the week-day evening the religious part 
sometimes gets crowded into small space, 
and on Sunday evenings the singing is 
sometimes a little secular. The effort 
to prevent stiffness and formality, and to 
show sympathy and fellow-feeling with 
young men, is necessary and commendable. 
Dignity, under the circumstances, has to 
be at a discount. Earnestness, hand-to- 
hand dealing with men as they are, realiza- 
tion that interest has first of all to be ob- 
tained, are the main things. 

These aims sometimes lead a little too 


-young people conducted by Mrs. 
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far. In the rough-and-ready style of con- 
duct in a religious service, a good many 
men are likely to miss what they are accus- 
tomed to at home—the quiet, the devotion, 
the reverence, the dignity. There is some 
room to think that at these times the boys 
would like it better if the leader did not try 
so hard to be a good fellow with them and 
did his work on the platform with the 
same elevation of spirit and manner he 
would feel in a pulpit. 


Creeps Pray A SMALL Part 


The Y. M. C. A. covers the whole field 
of Protestantism in its religious work. 
That includes a wide variety of religious 
opinion. Men of many creeds conduct 
meetings and speak. No one tells any 
speaker what he must say or what he must 
not say. No one but the speaker is re- 
sponsible for what he says. From this 
fact it comes about that sometimes things 
are said which are out of touch with the 
situation, and a man’s particular joint of 
belief ‘sticks out rather uncomfortably. 
Then some men show that they have had 
the ink habit and cannot break away from 
it, talk straight out of their mind to other 
men’s minds. Such unfortunate happen- 
ings are no more than one should expect. 
They are not remarkable, and one who 
calls them into notice overlooks the really 
remarkable fact, which is that individual 
and denominational creeds play so incon- 
spicuous and slight part in the whole. 

One worker of a conservative type la- 
mented because he feared that the preach- 
ing in the camp was not evangelical enough. 
“Tf it is true,” he said, “that there is only 
one way to be saved, then that is the only 
way to try to save men.” His criticism will 
be thought by many others to be a testi- 
mony of credit. There are many different 
men to be saved, and many things to be 
saved from, and many different ways to get 
the one thing needful to them. 


(To be concluded) 


From a Grenfell Expedition 


Activities at Barnard Memorial, Boston, 
Mass., are now beginning again with re- 
newed energy. Last Sunday was a busy 
and profitable day, including the children’s 
service in the morning, and at 5 p.m. the 
Y. P. R. U. meeting with Dr. Charles H. 
Weymouth as leader and Mrs. Emma C. 
Needham as speaker. After supper the 
usual church service for young people was 
held, with a sermon by Mr. Krolfifer. 

On Thursday evening, Dr. Weymouth, 
who has just returned from the Grenfell 
expedition to Newfoundland, gave a most 
interesting account of his experiences, and 
told of the fine work this expedition is 
doing. This talk was followed by a social. 

Next Tuesday evening will occur the 
opening lecture of the Teachers’ Institute, 
which has already been announced in the 
Register. All who are interested in hear- 
ing about “Cube Clubs” will have an excel- 
lent opportunity on Tuesday evening. 

On Sunday afternoons at two o'clock 
there will be a service for children and 
Cook, 
and all clubs and classes will begin next 
week. 

The public is always cordially welcomed 
at all activities. 
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Correction 


A regrettable error of editing, in the 
announcement of the Sunday School Union 
last week, requires correction. ‘The open- 
ing meeting will be held in Arlington 
Street Church, Boston, Mass., next Mon- 


day night, and not in the First Church, 
Cambridge. The programme for the year 
follows :— 


October 28, Temperance Education—a 
demonstration lesson by Mrs. William Til- 


ton. Place: Arlington Street Church. 
November 18, Departmental Confer- 
ences. Place: Church of the Disciples. 


December 16, “The Development of the 
Religious Spirit in the Sunday-school,” 
Rey. James A. Fairley. Place: Bulfinch 
Place Church. 

January 20, 1919, topic to be announced. 
Place: Second Church, Boston. 

February 17, “Our Task with Boys in 
the Church School,” Rev. Florence Buck. 
Place: Second Church, Brookline. 


March 17, “Sunday-school Pageants,” 
Miss Marguerite Emilio. Place: Barnard 
Memorial. 


April 21, Graduation and Promotion Ex- 
ercises in the Sunday-school. A Sympo- 
sium. Place: First Parish Church, Cam- 
bridge. 

The meetings are held at seven o’clock, 
following an informal supper prepared 
and served by the several schools in turn, 
and are adjourned promptly at 8.30. 

Copies of the programme for the year, 
or any further information abcut the 
Union, may be had by applying to the sec- 
retary, Mrs. Livingston Stebbins, 3 Con- 
cord Avenue, Cambridge, Mass. 


For Madame Loyson’s Hospital 


The war in France has reached its su- 
preme and decisive moment, and that de- 
voted people are putting forth their utmost 
for a righteous. victory and enduring 
peace. ‘The Soldiers’ Hospital conducted 
in Paris by Mme. Laura Hyacinthe Loy- 
son, ally and fellow-believer, is filled to 
the limit. For the first time in four years 
this devoted woman has been compelled 
to take a brief vacation from her work, 
spent with her children, in a peaceful vil- 
lage in Brittany. The work went on as 
usual, although the friend who essayed to 
take her place for a few weeks became so 
nerve-shattered by the bomb explosions 
and cannonading as to become entirely 
useless for service. Hence Mme. Loyson 
had to return early to her post. 

Through the generosity of the late 
Frank Everett Peabody and other friends 
it has been possible to send the regular 
bi-monthly allowance of $250 to the hos- 
pital in August. It is desired that an equal 
sum be sent before the end of October. 
This is therefore another appeal to the gen- 
erous friends and helpers who have so 
loyally and generously supported this 
cause for four years past. 

Sums great and small will be gratefully 
received. Below is the list of subscrip- 
tions received to date. All monies may be 
sent to Mrs. Abbie L. Wendte, 165 Hunne- 
well Avenue, Newton, Mass. 
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Amount previously acknowledged.........-+ $5,299.42 nine m n 

Miss M, C. Metedlf, additional... neato ae evening Giseh fa 7-30. Greetings will 

Mrs. M. A. Webber, additional $6.00 | be given by Rev. Thomas Van Ness. De- 

Mrs. R. Humphrey........... 10.00 | yotional service will be led by Rev. Abbot 

Miss Shaw, additional....... 5.00 P dR H 

Miss I. L.’ Grant, additional. s.oo | Reterson, and Rev. Houghton Schumacher 

Milton Reed, additional. .......scs0.seeeee 3.00 will give the address on “The New Enlist- 

Mies Ti. As Richards. mcmemtey cies cfs ob Gane 15.00 

Mite "H.C. Shaw, s..c eemen cates. seeks 5.00 | Ment.” 

D. S. Waterman, additional. ..........000e 10.00 

nN veg additional, . 6.5.22 seen eee sees aces 25.00 ‘ ; 

Mr. F. BE: Peabody peoes tee eee eee eee 200.00 For Soldiers Reading-Room 

Mrs. Isaac Sprague, additional............. 25.00 

Concord War Relief Committee, additional. . 25.00 

hed, get ee jg depp oie er All of the contributions for the army 

Mrs sand (Mred C.Wi, We teatiee ohio viet wate 20.00 | Camp reading-rooms have been applied, ex- 
ee eles 75442 | cept $2, which will be used for a year’s 


‘Isle of the Blest’’ 


Just a few quotations from notes re- 
ceived with subscriptions will explain the 
why and wherefore of the Shoals Mainte- 
nance Fund :— 

“We surely hope the time is not far. dis- 
tant when we can have one grand reunion 
on dear old Star Island.” 

“T wish it were more, but I cannot let 
an appeal for the ‘Isle of the Blest’ go by 
without my small part.” 

“Your appeal for the war-time Mainte- 
nance Fund brought vividly to my mind the 
unique surroundings on that peaceful 
island so full of rich associations. The 
week I spent there a few years ago is one 
of the bright spots in my life. I hope it 
will be my privilege to enjoy another so- 
journ there in the near future.” 

Are we to have that reunion? If we 
are, Shoalers and friends of the Shoals 
are asked to bring to their minds the happy 
hours spent on Star Island—and “come 
across.” 

The following contributions are grate- 
fully acknowledged :— 


Previously acknowledged........0escecceecees $802.00 
Miss. Charlotte Adams: :. cima «a8 so 5 aisle ete 1.00 
Mise Rosa SkL.0 Browns dere simi mesynie sce Stes 10.00 
Miss K. E. Blanchard (additional)........... 10.00 
Migs’: Maty> W.-. Drew. crac aati etiaeechee caer 1.00 
Miss: Mabel! (Po Foster acoctdseiniee sree 6s ets aa 1.00 
Mr. Charles, A. »sBobbsccsan sie tadeeo «hs + taee 5.00 
Mr.. and ‘Mrs, (George (Ei (EINES scans ne 2 es + oe 2.00 
Miss Edith iL: Wonts..c oc mre meter ere oie: = 1.00 
Miss, ‘Emma’ Low.«o.< penseeeeanen.scucescas 3.00 
Miss Frances: .H, Lees /.ccucirieteinie mae aicls 6 Cae 5.00 
Rey. Robert Fy ‘Ledvens. eres. vntee cic a cnttos el 5.00 
Mies) Frances } GeBaronaew aoaetasjnieiaue «0a ole 2.00 
Mrs. McIver (Winchendon)... 1.00 
Sale of Star Island napkins. . 6.50 
Miss Margaret Sayward.... 2.00 
Mrs. Alice J. Spalter..... 1.09 
Miss ‘(Mary Be SQOOnercn tice’ wale vigtetasc re wie 5.00 
Mies, Alice.Bial WWallsorgisyel <tavstavess ove sishe"s yo le ahs 5.00 
Miss: Eaminan te, a Wtientirarcre: cossmusicisiatwrel « vie iewnn sabe 2.00 
BPG eWay tet Ghagaba ets itie ve ete ele: dye Te BO 2.00 
Miss - Aspe Wihite satito sans stents ts Gis Snre cay wale 2.00 

Received to October 18, 1918............ $874.50 


Please make checks payable to Carl B. 
Wetherell, Wellesley Farms, Mass. 


To all Young People 


Gala Day, October 26—The Boston Fed- 
eration Y. P. R. U. Gala Day will be held 
Saturday, October 26, at the Church of the 
Disciples Parish House in the Back Bay, 
from I until 11 p.m. A novel programme 
full of interesting features offers triple the 
value of the small admission price. 

First Rally in Brookline—The first of 
the autumn Y. P. R. U. district rallies will 
be held at the Second Unitarian Church, 
Brookline, Sunday afternoon and even- 
ing, October 27. The programme includes 
a Community Sing at 4.30, a Bible Pageant, 
“Samuel,” at 4.45, a box supper at 6, and 


subscription for the Register on the re- 
ceipt of the first reply to letters now in 
the hands of five army camp secretaries. 
The record the past week is given below 


with the designations of each of the 
gifts :— : 
Previously acknowledged........sceccsccvece $510.00 
Rev. R. I Leavéns;"Omaha, Nebor.. soo. 5es .00 
Miss A. A. Spooner, Springfield, Mass........ 2.00 
Mr. L, E. Parsons, Chardon, Ohiow........2 2.00 
Miss Carrie F. Parker, Dorchester, Mass...... 2.00 
Mr. N. W. Storer, Pittsburgh, Pa............ 2.00 
Mr.. Jere Richards, Tampa, Fla..:..0...+5-0- 2.00 

Received to October 22, 1918.......+-0-- $526.00 


Camp Travis, Tex., will receive seven 
more copies to complete its quota of seven- 
teen copies in all. These are provided by 
the subscriptions of Rev. R. F. Leavens 
(three copies), Miss A. A. Spooner (one 
copy), Mr. L. E. Parsons (one copy), Miss 
Carrie F. Parker (one copy), and Mr. N. 
W. Storer (one copy). 


Chroughout the Church 


Announcements 


The Ministerial Union will meet in 
Channing Hall, Monday, October 28, at 11 
A.M. Prof. W. W. Fenn of Harvard Di- 
vinity School will give the address, on 
“The Revived Interest in Theology.” 


Parish News Letters 
Notable Speakers at Amherst 


Amuerst, Mass.—Unity Church: With- 
out a minister, the church finds itself in 
a rather serious situation. Dr. Crooker 
had built up a promising organization; his 
loss seems almost irreparable. A_ visit 
from Mr. Cornish in July gave the people 
much needed encouragement. In_ spite 
of loss and the difficulty at present of find- 
ing a minister, services are held every 
Sunday and the Women’s Alliance has 
begun its work for the year. Amberst 
is fortunate in the number of able speak- 
ers who can be summoned to conduct ser- 
vices in an emergency. Services have been 
conducted as follows: September 7, by Dr. 
John Tyler; September 14, by Dr. Rolland 
Utter; and September 21, by Dr. John 
F. Genung, all of Amherst College. Dr. 
Sprague of Massachusetts Agricultural 
College was to speak on September 28, but 
services were cancelled on account of the 
epidemic; he will, no doubt, come after 
the quarantine has been lifted. Several 
other local speakers have promised to as- 
sist. The Alliance decided to sew this 
fall for the Belgians, instead of for a 
Christmas sale. 
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Vitally Forward! 


BirMINGHAM, ALa.—The First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. Thomas P. Byrnes: The 
church here has opened its third year under 
the most promising circumstances. The 
- trustees have secured the Strand Theatre 
for the regular Sunday services, and a 
friend of the movement, a member of the 
First Methodist Church of the city, has 
donated rent free two large connecting 
rooms on the second floor in the heart of 
the downtown district, as a social centre 
for the church, thus providing rooms for 
the Sunday-school, for a reading-room 
and library, an office for the minister, and 
rooms for class and club work. It also 
gives a place to locate the church sign and 
the Wayside Pulpit. The Sunday-school 


continued its regular sessions during the- 


vacation months. Mr. Byrnes has been 
more active than usual during his vacation 
period, in war work, social and civic com- 
mittee work, and in public speaking of all 
kinds. He has spoken to an average of 
five thousand people a week, in the the- 
atres, film shows; shops, factories, and 
among the miners of the district. He has 
gone the rounds during the summer of a 
dozen of the leading department stores, 
speaking to the clerks, heads of depart- 
ments, and owners, in groups of from fifty 
to nine hundred people. He has covered 
seven counties in the State, under the 
auspices of the State Defense League, for 


the War Savings and the Fourth Liberty 


Loan campaigns. Mr. Byrnes has found 
this opportunity to preach Americanism to 
people of every class and faith, in one of 
the most appealing, stimulating, and chal- 
lenging of his thirty years in the Uni- 
tarian ministry. "The sermon subjects for 
October are as follows: “Birth Throes of 
a Bigger Church, and a More Dynamic 
Religion,” “Three Great Needs of the 
Hour,—Love, Liberality, and Democracy,” 
“One of the Big Jobs of the Christian 
Church is to help win this War for Hu- 
manity,” “The Forces that maintain the 
Morale of the People at Home.” ‘The fol- 
lowing letter of Mr. Byrnes to his people 
indicates the spirit in which the work has 
opened here at this time: “We are living 
in a wonderful age and time, we are wit- 
nessing the birth of a new life among our 
American people, we are seeing a new 


The Children’s Mission 
~ to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


_ The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in aay, form of need are given practical help 
by experts in child welfare, both in their own homes and 
» in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open their 
homes to children, without charge or at moderate prices, 
are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 


PreswEenT, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vice-PrEsIDENT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
CiLerK, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 


Directors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 

- Miss Caroline Freeman, Nathaniel T. Kidder, Dudley 
LL. Pickman, Te Russell A. Sears, William H. Slocum, 
Rev. Sydney B. Snow, Augusta G. Williams, M.D. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generat SECRETARY, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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civilization spring to life before our very 
eyes, and in this connection let me say as 
pastor that it will be the great aim and 
purpose of the First Unitarian Church of 
this city to help and guide in every helpful 
way the creation and construction of this 
great new order of things.” 


Appreciation in Substance 


Prrersoro, N.H.— Unitarian Congrega- 
tional Church, Rev. George F. Patterson: 
This historic parish has enjoyed a very 
successful summer season. ‘The annual 
fair, despite the elimination of the supper, 
was the most successful in many years. 
Half the proceeds were set aside for war- 
relief. Congregations have been exception- 
ally good. Mr. Graves of Hartford and 
Mr. Park of the First Church in Boston 
were heard with pleasure and profit. On 
September 15 occurred the christening of 
Mary Morison, daughter of Capt. and Mrs. 
Horace Morison. This was significant be- 
cause it perpetuates in the annals: of the 
parish a beloved and an honored name. 
Rey. George L. Chaney of Leominster, 
Mass., collaborated with Mr. Patterson in 
the beautiful service. At the annual meet- 
ing of the society all reports showed the 
parish affairs to be in excellent condition. 
A cordial note of appreciation was ten- 
dered Mr. Patterson and this was substan- 
tiated by a ten per cent. increase in salary. 
Our service-flag shows fifteen stars, with 
more to be added soon. The war has taken 
of our best, but the parish recognizes that 
it is the chief business of religion to give 
of its life for the life of the world. On 
September 29 all churches in the village 
were closed by the Board of Health in an 
effort to prevent the further spread of the 
epidemic, but it is hoped that activities may 
soon be resumed. 


Considering Union Services 


Sanpwicu, Mass.: The First Church of 
Christ in Sandwich closed its year with 
Rev. George S. S. Kukhi on September 8. 
By vote, the Congregational church came to 
worship with the Unitarians, which with 
friends from the other churches made a 
large gathering to listen to the last sermon 
from Mr. Kukhi before-he entered upon 
his duties at Yale University, where he is 
doing graduate study in Semitic languages. 
Besides the work in the home church, Mr. 
Kukhi has conducted services at Camp 
Cotuit, in the south part of the town, dur- 
ing the summer, where the people of the 
church have shown considerable interest. 
The summer fair was a success, and netted 
nearly $400. The four Protestant churches 
in town are again considering uniting in 
common worship, as last year. If so, it is 
hoped Mr. Kukhi will visit the church occa- 
sionally and appear in his accustomed place. 
The vestry of the church was open as head- 
quarters for Red Cross work throughout 
the summer, and will be open until cold 
weather compels them to seek smaller 
quarters. 


Worshipping in a Jewish Temple 
Trenton, N.J—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. E. H. Reeman: Services for the sea- 
son were resumed on Sunday, September 
8. Owing to domestic difficulties at the 


| School of Industrial Arts, centring chiefly 


ct | 
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in coal supply and janitor service, the so- 
ciety’s contract for the use of this building, 
which has been its home for the past two 
years, was cancelled at the last moment. 
The authorities of the Temple Har Sinai, 
owned by the Reformed Jewish congrega- 
tion, however, generously came to the res- 
cue, and services were begun in this build- 
ing. Arrangements have now been com- 
pleted for its use throughout the season. 
The Temple is centrally located, is a de- 
lightful little building equipped with an ex- 
cellent pipe organ and every convenience 
for worship, and the society congratulates 
itself upon the privilege of its use. At the 
moment, and just as plans for the season’s 
full work had matured, with evening lec- 
tures scheduled to begin October 6, comes 
an order of the City Commission closing 
all churches, schools, etc., until further 
notice on account of the influenza epidemic. 
It is not anticipated, however, that the in- 
terruption will be long. Plans for the Bible 
class and a Unity Club are in good shape. 
Mr. Reeman’s sermon subjects for. Sep- 
tember were as follows: “The Wheat 
among the Tares,” “The Politician and the 
Stars,” and two sermons on “The Working 
Values of Our Ideas of God.” The con- 
gregations attending these services have 
been most encouraging. 


Personals 


Rey. Dilworth R. Lupton, minister of 
the First Unitarian Church, Louisville, 
Ky., is a candidate at the Chaplains’ Train- 
ing School, Camp Zachary Taylor. He has 
been granted a leave of absence for the 
duration of the war. 


Rev. Fred R. Lewis of North Easton, 
Mass., has enlisted in the service of the 
Y. M. C. A. He has not resigned his 
parish, but has been granted leave of ab- 
sence for a year. Meantime, Rev. George 
D. Latimer will supply the pulpit. 


Rey. Frank L. Phalen of Waterville; 
Me., has been appointed by President Wil- 
son an examiner in the United States De- 
partment of Labor, and has already entered 
upon his work in Maine, having recently 
been sworn into office at Augusta by Hon. 
Charles S. Hichborn, Federal Director for 
Maine. Mr. Phalen’s work will be largely 
that of publicity and information. He will 
visit and speak in the cities and towns of 
Maine, seeking to arouse the people of the 
State to the importance to the war of the 
whole problem of military and civil work. 


Fifty-Ninth Year 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation 
and Transfer Arrangements 


Extensive Salesrooms 


CHAPELS. 


City and Out-of-Town Service 
Carriage and Motor Equipment 


Frank S. Waterman, President 
Joseph S. Waterman, Vice-President 


Frank S. Waterman, Jr. 
Cable Address, ‘‘Undertaker, Boston” 


2326 and 2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station 
303 Harvard Street, Coolidge Corner 
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Pleasantries 


“You won't object if I go on with my 
knitting while we talk, will you, Mr. Bore- 
leigh? I always think that one should keep 
one’s mind occupied.”—Boston Transcript. 


Caller: “How is your new office boy get- 
ting along these days?” Business Man: 
“Oh, fine; he’s got things so mixed up 
now that I couldn’t do without him !”— 


London Tit-Bits. 


“Sometimes,” she confided about a type 
of person we have all had our doubts 
about, “I think he is the patientest, gentlest, 
best-natured soul that ever lived, and some- 
times I think it’s mere laziness.” 


Teacher: “Willie, have you whispered 
to-day without permission?” Willie: “Only 
wunst.” ‘Teacher: “Johnny, should Willie 
have said ‘wunst’?” Johnny: ‘“No’m—he 
should have said twict.’—Boston Tran- 
script. 


“Going to France?” asked a travelling 
mar at the station of a negro soldier. “No, 
sah! I’se not going to France,” replied the 
dusky soldier. ‘“I’se goin’ to Berlin, but I 
may stop in France for a showt time on de 
way.’—New York Telegram. 


“You must be beside yourself, Isabel. 
I’ve asked you repeatedly to be economical, 
and yet you go and order the most ex- 
pensive fur coat in the shop.” “Well, I 
don’t mind being economical, but I do ob- 
ject to looking economical.”—Life. 


The traffic officer raised his hand and 
the motorist pulled up abruptly. “Just a 
minute,’ he said. “Ugh.” “Could I sell 
you a ticket to the policeman’s picnic?” 
There was a long pause. And _ then— 


“Well, I should say you could,” chirped 
the motorist. “I thought I was pinched.” 
—Judge. 


A new man in camp asked another sol- 
dier what the name of that camp was. 
“Camp Raritan,” was the reply. “Ain’t 
it got another name?” “Not that I know 
. of.” “Well,” said the new man, with a 

puzzled look, “I was just walking across 
the parade grounds and I saw a sign, 
‘Camp Tailor.’ ”—Judge. 


“What a narrow street that is!” said the 
visitor who was being shown about the 
suburban town by a citizen. “Yes, it’s nar- 
row,” replied the citizen. “And in wretched 
condition. See the holes in the pavement.” 
“Yes, it looks bad.” “And dirty every- 
where. What is the name of that street?” 
“That’s Grand Street.’—Yonkers States- 
man, 


During a concert tour of the late Theo- 
dore Thomas and his celebrated orchestra 
one of the musicians died, and the follow- 
ing telegram was despatched to his parents: 
“John Blank died suddenly to-day. Advise 
by wire as to disposition.” In a few hours 
the answer was received: “We are heart- 
broken; his disposition was a roving one.” 
—Everybody’s Magazine. 


A Minneapolis laundress, a Negro 
woman, patriotic supporter of the Red 
.Cross, was among the thousands who wit- 
nessed a recent Red Cross parade in the 
Mill City in which fifteen thousand white- 
clad women participated. In telling a Red 
Cross worker how she liked it, she said: 
“Lawdy, missus, it suttinly was a gran’ 
spectacle. Nevah in mah whole life did I 
see so much washin’ at one time.”—Every- 
body’s Magazine. 
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A HOME OUTFITTING STORE 


Paine’s, for eighty-three years have manufactured and sold only 


furniture and home decorations. 


They are well known as an 


organization of specialists, who make it their business to know 
all there is to know about furnishing and decorating the home. 
It is reasonable to suppose, therefore, that Paine’s offer better 
guality furniture at most reasonable prices. 


PAINE FURNITURE 


COMPANY 


ARLINGTON STREET, NEAR BOYLSTON, BOSTON 


UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION 


SOCIETY NEEDS FOR ITS WORK:— 


(x) Annual collections f rom churches and regular gifts from 
individuals for current pensions for aged ministers, and 

(2) Special gifts and generous bequests for its Permanent 
Fund held for it by the American Unitarian Association 
as trustee. Judge James P. Parmenter, Pres., Rev. Robert 
S. Loring, Sec., Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Treas. ,45 Kenneth 
St., West Roxbury, Mass. 


“The Wrath of the Lamb, 


THE MONEY-CHANGERS IN THE TEMPLE” 
SERMON BY 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE 


Sent gratis (no charge whatever) 
Address MISS L. FREEMAN CLARKE 
5 Brimmer Street, Boston, Mass. 


PINE RIDGE CAMP, Aiken, S.C. Ideal for 
outdoor life in Winter. Main house and in- 
dividual cabins. Certified city water. North- 
ern cooking. . Rates moderate. Write Miss 
Georgia E. Crocker or Miss Mary E. Sanborn, 
Aiken, S.C. 


VOLUNTEER LEADERS 


Needed at Barnard Memorial for boys’ and girls’ clubs. 
Rare opportunity to help, under trained leadership, in the 

evelopment of all sides of the life of children. Kina to 
Rev. J. F. Krourirer (for boys), Mrs. Emity H. Coox 
(for girls), ro Warrenton Street, Boston. 


Church Announcements 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, D.D. Morning service at 11. The church 
is open daily from g to 4. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of Berke- 
ley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles E. Park, D.D., 
minister. Sunday-school, 9.15 A.M. Morning service, 
10.30. Communion service, first Sunday in the month. 
The church is open daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


FIRST PARISH IN DORCHESTER (1630), Meeting 
House Hill. Rev. Harry Foster Burns, minister, will 
preach Sunday, October 27. Morning service at 11. 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and Schoo) 
Streets. Ministers: Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., and 
Rev. Sydney B. Snow. Morning service at 10.30. Dr. 
Brown will preach. Open daily 9 to 12. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The Old 
North), Beacon Street at Audubon Circle. Morning ser- 
vice atrr. The minister, Rev. Samuel R. Maxwell, will 
preach. Subject, “The Fear of God.” 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of Jersey 
and Peterborough Streets. Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
minister. Disciples School at 9.45 Am. Kindergarten 
and Primary classes at11 A.M. Church services at 11 A.M. 
Preaching by the minister. Subject, ‘‘“Far Behind the 
Lines.’”’ A collection will be taken for the Robert Gould 
Snaw House. All seats are free and a cordial invitation is 
extended to the public. Take Chestnut Hill, Ipswich 
Street car to Jersey Street. 


When ordering change of address 
please send old as well as new 
address. . 


<< ASH BARREL 
pie STE SENSORS TRUCK 


wheels your ashes up stairs or down. Our Spiral 
Truss Ribbed Ash Barrels are cheaper. Under- 
ground Garbage Receivers—seven styles. 


Sold direct. Look for our trade marks. 
WRITE FoR CATALOGUE ON EACH 
C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 

19 FARRAR STREET - = LYNN, MASS, 


MISS ROSILLA BUTLER 
HAIR GOODS—THE MARCEL 
CHIROPODY 
SHAMPOOING, HAIR DRESSING, MANICURING, 
FACIAL AND SCALP TREATMENT, ELECTROLYSIS, ETC. 
Room 303 Little Building TrtePpHonr, BEacH 628 


HEWINS & HOLLIS 
Men’s Furnishing Goods 


4 Hamilton Place - - Boston 
Opposite Park Street Church 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
Each girl’s personality observed and developed. 
Write for circulars. West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


GCHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 
Exceptional health conditions. Careful 

Staff of trained teachers. 
demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 
promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low charges. 
Scholarship. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


INSTITUTE FOR LEADERS OF YOUTH 
BARNARD MEMORIAL 

Tuesdays at 7 P.M., beginning October 29. Courses by 

Rev. Florence Buck and Rev. Elmer S. Forbes. Watch 

for announcements. Open to all. For details address 


Mrs. Emrty H. Coox, Barnard Memorial, 10 Warrenton 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


Important 
In these days of conservation and scarcity 


of materials we request our subscribers 
kindly to send us notice of change of ad- 


dress at least one week in advance when-— a 


ever possible. 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention the Register. 


. 


